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Low | 


To the quiet nooks of home, 
To the public halls so wide — 

The women of Boston hurrying come 
And sit down side by side ; 

To fight for their native land, 
With womanly weapons girt, 

For dagger, a needle — scissors for brand, 
While they sing the song of the shirt. 


O women with sons so dear, 
O tender, loving wives, 
It is not money you work for now, 
But the saving of precious lives. 
Tis roused for the battle we feel,— 
Oh, for a thousand experts, 
Armed with tiny darts of steel, 
To conquer thousands of shirts! 
Stitch — stitch — stitch 
Under the sheltering roof. 
Come to the rescue — poor and rich, 
Nor stay from the work aloof. 
To the men who are shedding their blood — 
To the brave, devoted band — 
Whose action is honor, whose cause is good, 
We pledge our strong right hand, 
Work — work — work, 
With earnest heart and soul — 
Work — work — work 
To keep the Union whole. 
And ’tis, oh, for the land of the brave, 
Where treason nor cowardice lurk, 
Where there’s all to lose or all to save, 
That we’re doing this Christian work. 
Brothers are fighting abroad, 
Sisters will help them here, 
Husbands and wives with one accord 
Serving the cause so dear. 
Stand by our colors to-day — 
Keep to the Union true— 
Under our flag, while yet we may 
Hurrah for the Red, White, and Blue. 
—Transcript. 





O THE MEN OF THE NORTH AND WEST. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Men of the North and West, 
Wake in your might, 
Prepare, as the rebels have done, 
For the fight ; 
You cannot shrink from the test, 
Rise! men of the North and West! 


They have torn down your banner of stars ; 
They have trampled the laws ; 
They have stifled the freedom they hate, 
For no cause ! 
Do you love it, or slavery, best ? 
Speak ! men of the North and West ! 


They strike at the life of the State — 
Shall the murder be done 2? 
They ery, “ We are two!” And you ? 
“We are one!” 
You must meet them, then, breast to breast, 
On! men of the North and West! 





A PATRIOTIC HYMN.—MEMORY. 
A NEW SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


BY A LADY. 


Not with words — they laugh them to scorn, 
And tears they despise — 
But with swords in your hands, and death 
In your eyes ! 
Strike home ! leave to God all the rest. 
Strike! men of the North and West ! 
—Transcript. 





A PATRIOTIC HYMN. 


Tne choir of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, in New York, wishing to sing the 
Marseillaise, called upon the pastor, Rey. Dr. 
Thompson, to prepare a patriotic hymn. The 
following attempt to adjust inflexible English 
syllables to the tortuous notes of the French Air 
of Liberty, was the response. The hymn, such 
as it is, was sung with good effect at the Taber- 
nacle on sabbath evening, 21 April,—the vast 
audience joining with great enthusiasm in the 
chorus :— 


ARISE! arise! ye sons of patriot sires ! 
A Nation calls ! and Heaven speed your way. 
Now Freedom lights anew her waning fires, 
And spreads her banner to the day, 
And spreads her banner to the day. 
While to His throne our hearts are swelling, 
Freedom and law and truth and right, 
May God defend by his own might, 
By his right arm the treason quelling ! 
Ye loyal sons and true, 
Sons of the brave and free, 
Join hearts, join hands, to strike anew 
For God and Liberty. 


With faith your all to him confiding 
Who crowned with victory your fathers’ hand, 
With courage in his strength abiding, 
Go forth in Freedom’s sacred band, 
Go forth to save our native land. 
Defend from faction’s wild commotion 
Our homes, our laws, our schools, and spires, 
The names and graves of patriot sires, 
Till freedom reigns to farthest ocean. 
Ye loyal sons and true, 
Sons of the brave and free, 
Join hearts, join hands, to strike anew 
For God and Liberty. 


—Transcript. 


MEMORY. 


I rarnk of thee when through the grove, 
The nightingales their notes of love 
Pour forth in harmony. 

When dost though think of me ? 


I think of thee when twilight gleaming 
By crystal founts I wander dreaming. 
Where dost thou think of me ? 


I think of thee with wishes glowing 
With timid fears with hot tears flowing. 
How dost thou think of me ? 


Oh! think of me, until we meet, 
In some glad star in wnion sweet, 
Alas, nor time nor place may be, 
When I think not of thee. 
M. T. E. 
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THE MANSE OF MASTLAND. 


From The Saturday Review. 
TUE MANSE OF MASTLAND.* 

New scenes from clerical life are here laid 
open to the curious, and sketches both seri- 
ous and humorous are drawn by the pen of 
a clergyman of the Dutch Established 
Church. The title of the work before us 
may suggest to many persons that it is a 
novel; but it is simply a reminiscence of 
parochial experience in a village near the 
Meuse, and contains photographic views of 
rural life in the Netherlands without ficti- 
tious coloring. To Mr. Keightly we are in- 
debted for this translation from the Dutch. 
By chance he saw the original in an old 
book-shop ; the title and its being a recent 
third edition, induced him to buy and read 
it; and he was so much pleased that he 
considered it worthy of being translated. 
He adds :— 


“Not wishing, however, to rely on my 
own judgment alone, and happening to be 
then in correspondence with the bishop of 
§t. David's on the subject of the Dutch lan- 
guage and literature, I begged of him to 
yead the work. He did so, and wrote to me 
as follows :— 

“*T have finished the Pastorij te Mast- 
land, and am extremely obliged to you for 
the loan of it. It has to me more than jus- 
tified your commendation. There is a good 
deal of quict humor and pathos, and pleas- 
ant glimpses of the buiten leven (“rural 
life”) not easily to be gained in the country 
itself by any but the native. To me, how- 
ever, its chief interest consists in the view 
which it gives of the working of the Dutch 
Established Church, and of its strong and 
weak points. In this respect I have found 
ithighly instructive and suggestive. LIreally 
think it likely that it would be attractive to 
a large class of readers, particularly such as 
take an interest in clerical matters. How 
very little is known in England of Dutch 
literature ; which nevertheless is perhaps 
more congenial to our taste than either the 
German or the French.’ ” 


From the dialect of the peasantry, the 
colloquial style, and the familiar tone of the 
Manse of Mastland, there must have been 
considerable difficulty to be surmounted by 
Mr. Keightley, who admits that he is not so 
familiar with the Dutch as with the German 


* The Munse of Mastland. Sketches, Serious 
aid Humorous, from the Life of a Village Pastor 
inthe Netherlands. Translated from the Dutch, 
by Thomas Keightley, Author of “ Fairy Mythol- 
ogy,” etc. London: Bell and Daldy. 1860. 
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and other languages. It may be that a 
point here and there has been, as it were, 
blunted, if not destroyed, by translation. 
Idioms and proverbs are hard to render, for 
even when perhaps there are equivalent 
words to express the literal meaning, the 
humor or spirit is untranslatable. Mr. 
Keightley has appealed to Dutch authorities 
for explanations of the most obscure pas- 
sages, and therefore we can fairly assume 
that his is a good version of the original. 
In the opinion of some persons, the unexcit- 
ing must be dull, and a Dutch pastor’s exist- 
ence as monotonous as his dykes. As it 
has been said, the expression “ seeing life” 
is always understood to mean a familiarity 
with scenes of vice and excitement, but, as 
a vast majority of mankind have little to 
do with either, it follows that those who see 
such life only glean their experience of one 
phase of existence. Books like this Dutch 
volume lead one to think of lives which pass 
away, and may be compared to days when 
the sky is of one even tone, luminous 
enough, but without brilliant sunshine or 
lowering clouds. 

The circle in which the village clergyman 
moves is narrow indeed, with few social ad- 
vantages, for his means do not allow of much 
intercourse with the world beyond. He is 
often the centre of intellectual light, which 
grows feebler when stimulating contact with 
equals is unusual and books arerare. With 
a perfect knowledge of these disadvantages 
our author forbids the public to look with 
compassion on lives hidden in country ob- 
scurity. People weigh, says he, our posi- 
tion in golden scales, and in them it proves 
of little value. ‘It is no doubt a certain in- 
come,” says the trader, “ but it’s a scanty 
one indeed.” And whenever the minister 
comes from his remote residence into the 
town, then his coat is rather threadbare, his 
hat out of the fashion, and his children gape 
and stare all about them, as if they had 
never known before that the world was so 
large. Some look on with pity, but others 
make a jest of him, and deem him nothing 
better than a peasant ina black coat. As 
the writer, however, insists, there are no 
more important professions than his, and, 
unknown to the busy or reading world, the 
village pastor can, by his quict, undisturbed, 
continuous exertion, exercise a great and a 
lasting influence over a large portion of the 
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population, and precisely over that part of 
it which is the firmest support of real pros- 
perity, naticnality, and morals. His objects 
are really as great as the part he plays on 
the world’s stage looks small, and the author 
would enable the impartial reader to make 
acquaintance with the little circle in which 
he moves—not with an ideal representation 
of his mode of life, but with a simple de- 
scription of it. To this purpose he faith- 
fully adheres. He introduces himself in his 
study, where, on a Monday morning, he is 
indulging aficr his day of work in a well- 
earned holiday. He rises with the delight- 
ful fecling that he is not called upon to make 
any exertion :— 

“Tn the full consciousness of my comfort 
I lay an extra half-hour peeping through the 
bed-curtains, and amused myself with the 
industry of my wife, whose day of rest was 
already over, while mine was but just begin- 
ning. So I fell again intoa slumber, in that 
pleasant state of dreaminess in which we enjoy 
the repose of the sleeping, and yet have not 
altogether lost the consciousness of the wak- 
ing, man, when I heard the well-known voice 
saying, ‘Come, William, it’s now high time. 
Breakfast has been waiting for you ever so 
long!’ 


5 
‘After breakfast I went out to take a view 
of my hotbeds; that is to say, of a couple 
of old frames, which, after three years’ am- 
le deliberation, had been taken by the rul- 
ing elders out of the front gable of the manse, 
and then, after three monthly meetings, had 
been cobbled up with old planks into the 


form of hotbed frames. I raised up one 
frame, and I was much gratified at the pros- 
pect of eating our first salad in about a fort- 
night; then tie other also; but oh! the 
mole has not been caught yet. He had gone 
through the whole place once more, and in 
one night raised with his back and turned 
over the harvest of a month, and the only 
spot he had not visited was where the trap 
was. I then returned to the house, to com- 
municate the doleful intelligence to my wife ; 
and after mature consultation on what was 
to be done in this business, I went up-stairs 
to the garret to make an inspection of my 
apples ; it looks as if they were ashamed of 
having lasted so long, now that the sun of 
spring was shining so pleasantly, so they 
were making all the haste they could to decay. 
Then I went down into the cellar, to make 
them tap a kilderkin of beer, and so ram- 
bied iurougii ali the rooms in my house ex- 
cept the best room, which was my Cornelia’s 
own sanclum; and nowI am sitting here 
mending pens, and putting books out of the 





way, and beginning a letter, which I do not 
finish, and from time to time taking a look 
at the boughs of the fruit-trees, from which 
the melted snow is trickling, like tears shed 
by winter at taking leave. 

“Then I hear a cautious knocking at my 
room-door; but as it is Monday morning, 
it is opened at once, without waiting for an 
answer. It is my Keetye, with the dear lit- 
tle Mina in her arms.” 


He admits his wife into his confidence, 
and reads a plan which he has drawn up to 
be shown by a friend to a bookseller. He 
says that the form in which he intends to 
put his notes is that which he imagines will 
be most acceptable. Published letters be- 
long to the eighteenth century. “ Our times 
have been surfeited with essays.” Tle hopes 
to adapt himself to the taste of the public, 
as he cannot expect it to adapt iisclf to him; 
and a work should not only be good, but it 
should be read. The conclusion is that 
“light sketches just suit the minds of most 
readers, who do not like any great effort, 
and are quite content with reading the half, 
provided they are not required to remember 
any part ofit.” From his induction at Mast- 
land to his “ call” to a more extended field 
of labor, we live with the pastor, and inone 
volume share the experience of his five 
years’ duty, comprehending its pleasures 
without feeling the fatigue and disappoint- 
ment which are inseparable from all high 
effort. The candor with which the writer 
admits us into his feelings, expericnce, as- 
pirations, and failures is only exceeded by 
his manly reticence. At the end of five 
years, he says, he is little more than a nov- 
ice; and to a fellow-student he ingenuously 
confesses, “ To tell you the truth, I am full 
of observations and opinions; and I am 
longing, like every one clse—especially like 
one whose knowledge is new—to hang them 
out to air.” 

After the forty years’ service of their de- 
ceased Dominie, the Kirk-session had to 
give their first call; and they gave it with 
the expectation that it would be responded 
to by the ideal perfection which cach had 
created in his own mind. Accordingly, 
“half a dozen probationers exhibited their 
gifts in the pulpit of Mastland,” subject to 
the usual frivolous criticisms made by an 
ignorant and prejudiced congregation. The 
result was favorable to our author, though, 
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as he heard the powerful and affecting ser-| course. Brother clergymen, with a whole 


mon of his most formidable rival, he gave 


up all expectation; so he was the more as- | 


tonished when a vote of one of the deacons 
determined the matter in these words: 
“Listen to me, gentlemen, when I was go- 
ing round with the poor-bag, I looked up 
now and then, but mind me, it was not 
to be borne to see those spectacles of his! 
It is true he kept them off in general ; but, 
mark what I say, it will be another guess 
matter, if once he gets the place; and it is 


not wise of us to take a man that is half} 


blind, when we can get plenty of those who 
can see well.” The congregation fully en- 
tered into this enlightened reasoning, and 
chose the man without spectacles. Upon 
the strength of his appointment our author 
gets married, and brings his wife in May to 
Mastland, where they are received with many 
demonstrations and ceremonies that seem 
strange tous. They make their entry, driv- 
ing through the beadle-guarded street, which 
has been strewn with branches of palm and 
flowers. A dozen young girls were in wait- 


ing at the railing of the Manse, which was 
itself adorned with green boughs. 


The 
young peasants, ready to salute, formed a 
guard of honor; and Balyon, the school- 
master, “wiped the perspiration from his 
brow, and every quarter of an hour read his 
verses over again, in which from time to 
time he amended a word or so with a black- 
lead pencil.” They were received by the 
authorities, and welcomed by cheers from 
all the villagers who turned out for the oc- 
casion. The following Sunday the new- 
comer was ordained and inducted. The 
former ceremony he describes in words of 
real emotion aud reverence. It is the cus- 
tom of the Dutch Church to repeat the Or- 
dination Service at each induction; and the 
writer, rationally objecting to the practice, 
asks, ‘Is the first consecration lost? Are 
the promises of life forgotten? Does not 
the minister bring with him the testimony 
of a parish? And is he likely to keep his 
second Yes, if he was not faithful to his 
first?” The crowding and bustling about 
at the Manse did not, as we might imagine, 
harmonize with his feelings; but such are 
the festive customs of the Netherlanders 
that the clergyman’s wife was just as much 
perplexed about the hams and ribs of beef 
as her husband was about his induction dis- 


train of woman and children, and mounted 
elders, college friends, relations, and ac~ 
quaintance, “all pour in and out, so that it 
was not worth while to shut the door or to 
latch the outer gate.” ‘The womankind com- 
pliment the bride, and then repair to the 
rooms appointed for them, the men follow- 
ing their example. They smoke, and after- 
wards there is a general onslaught on the 
ham and ribs of beef. After the afternoon 
service, they drink tea, and then the party 
breaks up, to be succeeded by the village 
authorities and their wives, who remain till 
ten o’clock, when the burgomaster, with an 
expressive look, knocks the ashes out of 
|his pipe; at which signal the company de- 
part, leaving the Dominie and his wile in 
peaceful possession of the Manse of Mast- 
land. 

We are taken in turn to visit the village 
magnates. First, to the burgomaster, who 
lives in a house half-homestead, half-town- 
house, colored glaring yellow and strong 
green, with a garden close by, with box- 
hedges, tulips and marigolds growing in an 
English grass-plot. At the back, a barn 
| with tarred sides, pointed, reed-covered 
| roof, and small attic windows, together with 

a cheese-cellar, gives a rustic air in spite of 
' the gentility of having a hall-door with mar- 
i ble steps, windows with Venetian blinds, and 
a handsome brass bell. The hall-door is 
opened with difficulty, as neighbors go in 
and out at the back. The parlor-blinds are 
equally unmanageable from disuse. The 
clergyman is introduced to Madame Van 
der Zanden by her husband, and then the 
ruddy and corpulent burgomaster smokes 
and drinks coffce with his visitor; and a 
dialogue on the origin of Mastland and other 
local subjects ensued, which was resumed, 
or rather repeated, whenever they met. The 
school comes next, with the old master, who 
‘“‘ swayed his sceptre over the rising genera- 
tion. He bowed low before every minister 
that came in.” His hair had grown gray 
and his hand stiff, while he is forever teach- 
ing the first fragmentary elements of knowl- 
edge to little peasants. To his principles 
the pastor could not object, as he piously be- 
lieved all that his predecessors had taught, 
and, by anticipation, all that he should be 
taught in future. Then a new doctor, with 








a French name, was established in the vil- 














lage. ‘His education, general knowledge, | 
reading, and manners distinguished him 
completely from the rest of the people of 
the village ; so that they were almost obliged 
to fall sick in order to have some point of 
contact with him.” Du Meaux was a su- 
perficial free-thinker; and although they 
were on intimate terms, the writer acknowl- 
edges that he did not convert his friend; ' 
and the conclusion at which he arrived was, 
that when any one is resolved not to be con- 
vinced, argument is injurious, and that it is 
sufficient to excite ideas in the sceptic’s mina 
“by means of which he may either convert. 
himself or God may convert him—in my , 
opinion, a matter of no great difference.” 
That at last he succeeded in raising doubts 
as to the truth of his opponent’s opinions 
was a sufficient triumph, and he never 
sought a confession. 

A chapter is devoted to the Rentenaer, 
which Mr. Keightley translates rentier, as 
there is no synonymous term to indicate a 
man living on his property, be it large or 
small. The rentier is a person of conse- 
quence ; yet the class seems to be unpopular , 
in Holland, as there is an antipathy to idlers 
in trading towns. ‘There any one is a ren- 
tier who runs against you while you are 
busily employed.” So the rentier prefers a 
cheap and retired village or miniature town, 
where he can get a position without spend- 
ing too much of his substance. The clergy- 
man’s relations with the various members 
of his congregation, and the petty usages of 
the place, are all narrated by our candid 
Dutch author. The inhabitants of Mast- 
land might find their counterparts in a re- 
mote English village; but we imagine there 
is greater dulness of comprehension amongst 
Dutch rustics, for they deeply resent a sa- 
tirical remark, and, being too slow to make , 
a repartee, they are equally slow in forget- 
ting a jest. 

To those interested in the working of a: 
parish, the chapters on catechizing, visiting 
from house to house, receiving members, 
and the affairs of the poor, will be edifying, 
' and also instructive to the uninitiated in the 
Presbyterian system of Holland and Scot- | 
land, where each parish has its deliberative 
and executive body. The “affairs of the 
poor” were most burdensome to the pastor, | 
for, says he, in large parishes there are per- | 
sons appointed to relieve the destitute, but | 
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in a village the management of the poor is 
altogether a matter belonging to the Kirk- 
session; and although the deacons are the 
acting power, in matters of the session the 
minister is every thing—the man who ad- 
vises and projects, the man who carries on 
correspondence, and sets entangled matters 
right, and, in fine, the man on whom is laid 
the blame of every thing. Thus on us, he 
says, weigh all the annoyances of the poor, 
while the members of the session say, tran- 
quil as death, “The Dominie has to pro- 
vide for that; my time is up New Year’s 
day.” The writer is not in the least bigoted 
to religious forms, and the practice of visit- 
ing every house with an elder, and inviting 
Church members to the sacrament, seemed 
to him at first worse than useless; but havy- 
ing experience of its working, he now sees 
the advantage of a system that seemed 
merely a repugnant ceremony and waste of 
time. If faithfully carried out, he considers 
that such formal visiting facilitates inter- 
course, gives a right of access to all, and 
acquaintance with every one whom he ought 
to instruct. 

What the preacher has to say on sermons 
deserves particular attention. At Mastland 
he found himself prepared with a precious 
collection of sermons, the result of much 
hard study in theology, and a number of 
very perfect and lifeless outlines, fruits of a 
severe composition course. He describes, 
not without a touch of humor, the infinite 
labor he expended during the first year on 
discourses which, when committed to mem- 
ory, were delivered with effort, though he 
had been an active member of a debating 
society, and had always learned to move his 
eyes and hands skilfully, and should have 
learned to do the same with his feet if the 
pulpit had not been closed in at the bottom. 
The sermon was correct in form, yet the in- 


| troduction fell unheeded. The demonstra- 


tive part sent almost every one to their 
sleeping corners, though the schoolmaster 
supplied all the ruling elders—a front row 
of women—with snuff. The word “ appli- 
cation” aroused the dozing congregation, 
who stood up and saluted one another in odd 


, country form, and listened with eyes and ears 
‘to the minister. After a long and disheart- 


ening probation, the Dominie gave up his 
theological disquisitions as a mistake, feel- 
ing quite certain “ that if we must first make 
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our hearers good theologians in order to 
make them good Christians, our blessed | 
heaven will be wonderfully empty.” The | 
final success of the preacher was owing, not 
to his appeals to the sluggish intellect of his | 
hearers, but to their consciences and heart, | 
“from which several by-paths lead to the | 
brain.” Tle gives his opinion that the 
Church wants a regular transition from the- | 
ory to practice, which cannot be obtained at | 
a university, where colleges make divines | 
but not ministers.. In Mastland, many illu- | 
sions have been destroyed, but the minister | 
still holds to his faith in the higher qualities | 
and aspirations of human nature, and he 
sees the world with the eyes of a philosopher 
anda philanthropist, who has arrived through 
experience at certain conclusions :— 

“ With regard to the notions and morals 
of the poor, perhaps they are rather better 
than worse than we are, but every thing has 
with them aruder, more animal form. That 
way of thinking which we call great and no- 
ble is rare among them. ‘They cannot even 


conceive it; it appears to them as extrava- 
gant and foolish as the sentimental and fran- 
tic does to us, which yet often originates in 
a good principle. Their religion, in like 


manner, is of a rugged nature; their faith 
is strong, but not pure; they may some- 
times forget it, but they rarely desert it. 
The poor man is but half a Protestant; he 
has neither time, nor inclination, nor knowl- 
edge, for free inquiry, and he cannot raise 
himself above party prejudices. His natu- 
ral fecling governs him therefore in religion, 
the voice of his conscience, the traditional 
notions of his forefathers, which you con- 
stantly hear repeated by him without alter- 
ation, and with that the greater or less reli- 
ance on your superior knowledge and your 
sagacity, though this last does not counter- 
balance with him the authority of the vener- 
able traditions. 

“In his way of living the poor man is 
nearer to the state of nature; not as imag- 
ination conceives it, but as we may observe 
it in children as well as among rude tribes. 
His passions are strong, and self-restraint is 
a stranger tohim. He is given to uproari- 
ous laughter and wild delight. He names 
himself first, and boasts of his own talents 
and virtues ; mock-humility is therefore ut- 





terly unknown to him. The virtue which is 
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the least to be met with in him is the lore 
of truth. As all tribes of savages are de- 
eeitful, so also is the poor man. The self- 
immolation demanded by truth is too great 
for him ; for him the union of the harmless- 
ness of the dove with the wisdom of the ser- 
pent is too elevated. Still he does not lie 
and deccive for the mere pleasure of the 
thing only, but for his own advantage. If 
then you are rich, he will bless you, but at 
the same time he will impose on you with 
the most innocent face and the deepest cun- 
ning. If you are his landlord, master, or 
employer, he carries on a covert war against 
you, a tirailleur’s campaign of all sorts of 
little artifices, just as schoolboys do against 


'the master.” 


Fully appreciating the quiet joys and use- 
fulness of a village pastor’s life, the writer 
refused his first offer of promotion ; but the 
following year he accepted “a call” to a 
large town, though agitated by conflicting 
feelings. Change might not add to happi- 
ness, and he was warmly attached to Mast- 
land and its sturdy inhabitants; but innate 
restlessness, repressed ambition, and pru- 
dence weighed heavily in the balance. * 

It is impossible to lay down this book 
without feeling a hearty liking for the pas- 
tor, who reveals himself with singular nai- 
veté, and without an attempt at idealization. 
The author is anonymous, but his translator 
has learned that his name is Koetsyeld, and 
he is a clergyman residing at the Hague. 
His own countrymen have, by buying nu- 
merous editions, appreciated the work of one 
who modestly asserts that he is neither nov- 
elist, poet, nor painter—simply a preacher, 
nothing more. We believe that his popu- 
larity will extend to this side of the Channel, 
for he has wisely restrained all temptation 
to enlarge too much on favorite or profes- 
sional topics. The sketches of Tailor and 
Blacksmith, Winter in the Country, and the 
Visit from his Uncle—a Rotterdam tobacco- 
nist—will amuse from their originality and 
humor. The Dutch author may be assured 
that many people will gladly endorse Mr. 
Keightley’s statement that the Pastorij te 
Masiland is a good book, and deserving of 
being read. 
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From The National Review. 
M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 

‘Euvres et Correspondance inédites d’ Alexis 
de Tocqueville, précedées Vune Notice par 
Gustave de Beaumont. 2 vols. Paris, 1861. 
Ir is a very difficult question to decide at 

what distance of time after a great man’s 

death his biography should be given to the 
world. Ifit is put forth at once, as interest 
and affection would naturally dictate, while 
the world is yet ringing with his fame, and 
his friends yet grieving for his loss, when 
every one is eager to know more of a man 
of whom they had heard so much, the senti- 
ments it excites will be more vivid, and the 
treatment it receives will be more gentle ; it 
will be read more widely, and handled more 
tenderly; enmity will be silenced and criti- 
cism softened by the recency and the sadness 
of the severance. But, on the other hand, 
much must be sacrificed for the sake of those 
advantages. If the deceased has been a 
statesman, considerations of political propri- 
ety compel silence, or only half disclosures, 
in reference to transactions which perhaps 
more than most others would throw light 
upon his character ; his reasons for what he 

did himself, and his judgments of what was 

done by others, have often to be suppressed 

out of generous discretion, or from obliga- 

tions-of promised secrecy: and thus only a 

mutilated and fragmentary account of his 

thoughts and deeds can be laid before the 
public. Or if, without being a politician, 
he has mixed largely with his fellows, as 
most great men must have done,—if he has 
lived intimately with the celebrated and the 
powerful, and poured out in unreserved cor- 
respondence with his friends his estimates of 
the characters and actions of those whom he 
has known and watched,—and if his abilities 
and opportunities rendered these estimates 
of singular interest and value,—we are 
doomed toa still severer disappointment. 
For these, which are precisely the things we 
most desire to learn, and for which we should 
most treasure his biography, are precisely 
the things which must be withheld. His 
contemporaries and associates, the objects 
of his free criticism, and it may be of his 
severe judicial condemnation, are still liy- 
ing; their characters must be spared, and 
their feelings must be respected ; the work 
must be garbled and impoverished by aster- 
isks and omissions, and all the richest and 
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most piquant portions of it must be post. 
poned to a wore distant day. If, in order 
to avoid these inconvenient and enforced 
discretions, the publication of the life be de- 
layed till the generation to which it belonged 
has passed away, the necessity for suppres- 
sion will be escaped, but half the interest in 
the subject will have died out. The man, 
unless he belonged to the very first order of 
great men, will have become one of the or- 
dinary figures of history; his memory may 
still be cherished by many, but his name 
will no longer be in every mouth. The de- 
lineation of his character may be incompa- 
rably more complete and perfect than it could 
have been at an earlier period, but compar- 
atively few will care to read it; it may be 
infinitely more instructive, but it can never 
be half as interesting, for those who would 
especially have drawn interest and instruc- 
tion from its pages are gone where all biog- 
raphy is needless. If the subject of the nar- 
rative were a public man, his life may still 
furnish valuable materials for the history of 
his times; if he were a great thinker, or 
philosopher, or discoverer, the details of his 
mental formation and operations may throw 
much interesting light upon psychology and 
morals; but if he were only, or mainly, a 
good man ora social celebrity, it is often 
hard to see why after so many years any ac- 
count of him should be given to the world 
at all. 

But these are not the only doubtful ques- 
tions which those who contemplate biogra- 
phy have to consider. It is not easy to 
decide who would be the fittest person to un- 
dertake the delineation of the character and 
the narration of the career—a widow, a son, 
or a brother, or a bosom friend—or an un- 
connected literary man, capable of full ap- 
preciation, but not disturbed by too vivid 
sympathies. The family of the deceased 
may of course be expected to know him more 
thoroughly than any mere acquaintance 
could do; they have watched him more 
closely and more continuously ; they alone 
have seen him in his most unbent and there- 
fore most natural, though not perhaps his 
best, moments ; they, more than others, can 
tell what he was in those private relations 
of life which, usually but not always, afford 
the clearest insight into the inner nature of 
the man. But, on the other hand, they will 
seldom have known him in his younger days 
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—his widow rarely, his son never ; they will 
generally be withheld by reverence from any 
keen critical judgment of his attributes or 
actions ; or, if not, their criticism will carry 
with it a semblance of unseemliness, and 
they will scarcely be able to estimate rightly 
the 1eal space which he filled in the world’s 
eye, the particular points which the world 
will wish to hear, and the degree and kind 
of detail which it will bear. They will be 
apt to fall both into indiscriminate and ex- 
cessive eulogy, and into voluminous and 
wearisome minuteness. Avery intimate and 
attached friend, especially if he be not also 
a man of the world, will be exposed to many 
of the same dangers, though in a less de- 
gree. On the other hand, if the materials 
are put into the hands of a professional 
writer, well chosen, and really competent by 
comprehension and just appreciation to treat 
the subject, the probability is that he will 
give the public what it wants to know, and 
will bestow that righteous and measured ad- 
miration which the general judgment can 
ratify ; but it is certain that he will never 
satisfy the family, who will be pretty sure to 
condemn him as unsympathizing, critical, 
and cold. 
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analogous moral question relates to the dis- 
cretion which the biographer is called upon 
to exercise as to the literary reputation of 
his friend. Here, as in the points first re- 
ferred to, he has to discharge tacit engage- 
ments to two parties, whose respective 
claims he must reconcile. In determining 
what remains he shall give to the public, is 
he to consider first and mainly what will 
elucidate the writer’s character, or what will 
enhance or confirm the writer’s fame, or 
what will be interesting and useful to the 
world? Is he to withhold what is eminently 
distinctive, and what would be eminently 
impressive and instructive, because it had 
not received the last perfection which the 
author, had he lived, would have been care- 
ful to bestow upon it, and because in com- 
parison with his other writings it would 
have seemed unfinished and undressed, 
pleading that his friend set special store on 
the polish and form of his productions? In 
a word, is he to be guided by the principles 
which would have actuated the writer him- 
self while upon earth, or by those purer and 
more unselfish considerations which may be 
presumed to animate him now ? 

These various questions M. de Beaumont, 


Again: how, and on what principle, is the | in his Life and Remains of Alexis de Toc- 


biographer to hold a fair balance between | 
what is due to his readers and what is due | 
to his hero? The real value of a biography | 
consists in its fidelity, fulness, and graphic | 


queville, has had to deal with and decide; 
and, with the exception of last, we think he 
has solved them rightly. A close and lov- 
ing intimacy with his friend for more than 


truth ;—in display ing the character i in all its | thirty years; association with him both in 
weaknesses as in all its strength; in glossing | | literary labors and in public life; a position 
over nothing, and painting nothing in false | which enabled him to know thoroughly what 
colors ; in concealing nothing, and distort- | Tocqueville was in domestic intercourse, and 
ing nothing which can render the picture | what he was thought to be in the world; a 
genuine as an honest delineation, or useful | superiority of mind which qualified him fully 
as a moral lesson, or instructive as a mental | to comprehend and analyze that rich nature, 
study. If, out of regard to the fame of the | combined with a tried and proved affection 
deceased, or the feelings of his family, events | ‘which made it easy for him to criticise and 
or materials are suppressed by which ad- | judge without incurring the faintest suspi- 
mirers are deceived as to their estimate, or | cion of a cold or depreciating temper—ren- 
psychologists misled in their philosophical dered him unquestionably the fittest person 
inferences, integrity has been violated, and that could have been selected for the task 
mischief has been done. The very facts con-' he has performed so well. The “ Notice” 
cealed may be precisely those which would | which he has prefixed to the correspondence 
have explained the origin of perplexing and unpublished remains has few faults ex- 
anomalies in the character, and have thrown cept its brevity. It is simple, succinct, and 
a luminous clearness on the dark places of clear; it gives a sufficient outline of the prin- 
metaphysic science. A “ Life” that is not | | cipal events in Tocqueville’s somewhat un- 
scrupulously faithful is a narrative only— | eventful life, with the exception of his po- 
not a biography, and fails of its highest pur- | litical career, of which it would perhaps be 
pose as well as of its implied promise. An’ difficult at present to speak fully and boldly, 
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and of which it certainly would not answer ished. THe tells us that the volume was 
to speak timidly or obscurely ; ; and it thor- within a few months of its completion; that 
oughly displays, and makes intelligible, a the order of the chapters and the sequence 
character of unusual beauty, subtlety, and of the ideas was arranged from first to last; 
delicacy. In this, which appears to have that some chapters were not only entirely 
been the biographer’s single and steadfast | written, but had received the last touch of the 
aim, we think he has perfectly succeeded. | master’s hand; and that, by collating those 
It is impossible to lay down the “ Life mt materials, and edding here and there a page 
without feeling that you now the man. or two, here and there only a word or two, a 
The only ground on which we feel dis- | volume might have been legitimately given 
posed to join issue with M. de Beaumont to the public. He tells us further that the 
has reference to the literary remains which | notes and documents which were to furnish 
he has withheld. We fully admit that the Tocqueville’s materials, all written by his 
gallery of portraits of the public men with’ own hand, are “an immense arsenal of 
whom Tocqueville acted or whom he closely | ideas ;” that from some of these notes alone 
watched, and which we are delighted to hear | other authors might draw the substance for 
is in a sufficiently completed state for event- | whole volumes; and that some of the pre- 
tual publication, could not, without inde- | paratory “studies ”—such as those on Tur- 
corum and unkindness, be given to the world | got, on the states-general, on England, and 
during the lifetime of his more notable con-|on some German publicists— sont autant 
temporaries. It was, morever, his own | d’ouvrages tout faits. Yet he has decided, 
special injunction that the publication of irrevocably he says, that all this vast intel- 
these “Souvenirs” should be delayed till! lectual wealth, all this knowledge which the 
the passing generation should, like himself, | prolonged and patient industry of his friend 
have gone torest. Wecan even understand; had brought together, all this treasure- 
and respect, though inclined to regret, the | chamber of political sagacity, shall be sealed 
motives which are assigned for the biogra- | to the public now and forev er! 
pher’s entire silence as to Tocqueville’s| The reasons given for this decision may be 
speeches and proceedings during the ten | satisfactory to a Frenchman, but scarcely to 
years previous to 1848, when he was an ac-|an Englishman. We take leave to doubt 
tive member of the Chamber, though some | w hether they would have appeared satisfac- 
of those speeches were singularly interest- | tory to the philosopher himself. All this 
ing, and all those proceedings did honor to | invaluable matter, which Tocqueville had 
the actor. But he usually opposed, and | collected and digested for the enlightenment 
often with earnestness and severity, those | of the world, the world is to be denied ace 
ministers who, as leaders of the old consti- | cess to;—and why? Because it would be 
tutional party, are now, along with his own | “ profanation to mingle an inferior style with 
more immediate friends, involved in one | the product of that glorious pencil,” and in- 
common proscription; and the circumstances | flict upon the author the responsibility of 
were inopportune for what would have looked | the faults and feebleness of his editor and 
like a posthumous attack. It may even | |continuator. In the first place, we would 
have been right to suppress the memoir / not have advised, and we are sure M. de 
which Tocqueville had prepared on the In- | | Beaumont would have had far too much skill 
dian Empire, though it must have been full | and taste to commit, the error of such inter- 
of interest and suggestive value; since the | mixture. What was fragmentary we would 
author had himself “appended a note to the | have had given as a fragment, not cooked up 
MS. to the effect that the work would only into ¢ a finished article. Tocqueville was so 
be worth publishing in the event of his be-| precise a thinker, and so minute an investi- 


ing able to resume and terminate the need- | gator, that his detached pensdes and pitces 


ful researches. But we cannot acknowledge , justificatives would have had more value, 
the validity of the reasoning which has de- | would have been more profound and sugges- 
cided M. de Beaumont to withhold from us tive, than the most maturely elaborated pro- 
those portions of the second volume of | ductions of almost any other man. We 
DT’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution, which he’ should have valued them as “ remains,” and 


himself describes as nearly, if not quite, fin- | should never have fallen into the ungenerous 
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blunder of judging them as finished perform- 
ances. And, in the second place, if we had 
so judged them, where would have been the 
harm? We should have been conscious of 
the casual imperfection while cherishing and 
admiring the inestimable jewel. The lit- 
erary fame of so unrivalled a master of style 
as the author of the Ancien Régime could 
not have suffered in the eyes of any, because 
it was discovered that his condensed and 
pregnant phrases were not the first form that 
the thought had assumed in his mind. And 
even if it had so suffered in the fancy of 
some thoughtless reader, we say, what then ? 
Is literary renown or public usefulness the 
weightier consideration? Is the first and 
paramount purpose of the statesman and the 
philosophic patriot, in handling these grave 
matters, to enhance his own reputation for 
genius and profundity, or to warn his coun- 
trymen, from the errors of the past, of the 
perils which await them in the future? 
Above all, what was Tocqueville’s own es- 
timate of these things? M. de Beaumont 


says: “ Tocqueville ne comprenait une pub- 
lication gu’ la condilion d’un accroissement 
de gloire pour son auteur : il n’admettait pas 


qu’on fit un livre pour faire un livre.” We 
believe that in saying this he has been guilty 
of great injustice to the high and unselfish 
nature of his friend. No doubt Tocqueville 
was about the last man to sit down to write 
abook for the mere pleasure of book-making, 
though he himself often tells us that one of 
the most effective causes that goaded him 
into literary activity was his incurable dis- 
content and unrest whenever he had no great 
object of study and of work on hand. No 
doubt, too, he had too much of the genuine 
spirit and conscience of the artist to be con- 
tent to turn out of his studio any piece of 
workmanship which fell below his severe 
standard of attainable perfection; and too 
sincere a respect for his readers to cast his 
thoughts before them in any but the most 
becoming dress and the most decorous atti- 
tude; and, more than all, too deep a sense 
of what was due to the great question he was 
investigating, and the pregnant principles he 
was laboring to elicit and enforce, not to 
spend his utmost strength to clothe thent in 
the fittest words, and to give them forth in 
the most digested, polished, and effective 
shape. A slovenly sentence or a slipshod 
thought was equally his aversion: ded dpu- 
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tevety was his desire in every page he wrote 
—scarcely imeipoxov éupévar dddwv. At least 
we are sure that, though an accroissement de 
gloire from each new volume was far from in- 
different to him, as proving that he had done 
his work well, and so far succeeded in his 
aim, yet it was by no means his actuating 
motive nor his prevailing and inspiring 
thought. He was an earnest and enthusi- 
astic patriot, saddened to the very soul by 
the discreditable present and the gloomy fu- 
ture of his country, yet grieving less over 
her degradation than over the moral defi- 
ciencies and faults to which that degradation 
was attributable, and which, if not cured, 
would go far to insure its hopeless perma- 
nence ; he saw that the roots of all that he 
deplored lay deep in the antecedent history 
and in the inherent nature of the people ; he 
was bent upon penetrating to the very inner 
spirit and meaning of the Revolution, the 
causes to which it owed both its existence 
and its special features, and the enduring 
consequences it had left behind ; and he was 
sanguine in his hopes that in a thorough 
comprehension of these things might be dis- 
covered some guiding light by means of 
which what was good in that mighty move- 
ment could be maintained and made produc- 
tive, and what was evil modified and con- 
trolled. To this great work he resolved to 
vote those dark years of France’s annals 
which condemned him, in common with all 
nobler and purer politicians, to retirement ; 
and how, then, can we agree that any con- 
tribution towards its accomplishment which 
he had prepared ought to be suppressed 
merely out of deference to his credit as a 
consummate writer? We cannot believe 
that such considerations would have decided 
him while on earth: we are sure they will 
not influence him now. 

However, it would be too much to hope 
that any arguments of ours can now in- 
fluence M. de Beaumont to reconsider his 
decision on these points ; though our regret 
is enhanced by the specimen he has given 
us to show what the work would have been 
had Tocqueville lived to complete it. L’An- 
cien Régime et la Révolution is in our judg- 
ment a far maturer and profounder work 
than the Démocratie en Amérique, deeper in 
its insight, graver in its tone, soberer, sim- 


|pler and chaster in its style; and the two 
chapters now published, which would have 
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formed part of the second volume of the 
Révolution, show an advance even on the 
first-named book in lucidity and in mastery 
of grasp. They are entitled respectively, 
«Comment la République était préte a trou- 
ver un maitre,” and “ Comment la nation, 
en cessant d’étre républicaine, était restée 
révolutionnaire ;” and they depict, with a 
force and clearness which we never saw ap- 
proached elsewhere, the profound lassitude, 
discouragement, and disenchantment which 
made the coup d’ctat of the 18th of Brumaire 
so easy and so welcome. 

We wish our space would permit us to 
give an analysis of these two admirable 
fragments,— if, indeed, any thing so con- 
densed is capable of analysis. But we can 
only find space for one paragraph,—the con- 
clusion of the first chapter :— 


“ Quelque habitué que l’on doive étre ala 
mobilité inconséquente des hommes, il sem- 
ble permis de s’étonner en voyant un si 
grand changement dans les dispositions 
morales d’un peuple: tant d’égoisme suc- 
cédant a tant de dévouement, tant d’indiffer- 
ence a tant de passion, tant de peur a tant 
d’héroisme, un si grand mépris pour ce qui 
avait été l’objet de si violents désirs, et qui 
avait couté si cher. Il faut renoncer a ex- 
pliquer un changement aussi complet et 
aussi prompt par les lois habituelles du 
monde moral. Le naturel den otre nation 
est si particulier que l'étude générale de 
Vhumanité ne suffit pas pour le comprendre ; 
elle surprend sans cesse ceux méme qui se 
sont appliqués a l’étudier 4 part: nation 
mieux douée qu’aucune autre pour com- 
prendre sans peine les choses extraordi- 
naires et s’y porter ; capable de toutes celles 
qui n’exigent qu’un seul effort, quelque grand 
* qwil puisse étre, mais hors d’état de se tenir 
longtemps trés haut, parcequ’elle n’a jamais 
que des sensations et point de principes; et 
que ses instincts valent toujours mieux que 
sa morale; peuple civilisé entre tous les 
peuples civilisés de la terre, et cependant, 
sous certains rapports, resté plus prés de 
l’état sauvage qu’aucun d’entre eux; car le 
propre des sauvages est de se decider par 
‘impression soudaine du moment, sans mé- 
moire du passé et sans idée de l’avenir.” 


[“* However we may be familiar with the 
unreasoning changeableness of men, we may 
be permitted to express our astonishment 
at seeing so great a change in the moral 
qualities of a people: so much selfishness 
succeeding to so much devotion, so much 
indifference to so much enthusiasm, so much 
fear to so much heroism, so great a con- 
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tempt for that which had been the object of 
such violent desires, and which had cost go 
much. We must despair of explaining a 
change so complete and so sudden, by the 
general laws of the moral world. The na- 
ture of our nation is so peculiar that the 
general study of man will not enable us to 
understand it ; it continually surprises even 
those who have made it their particular 
study: a nation better fitted than any other 
to understand readily, and take part in ex- 
traordinary affairs ; competent to every thing 
which demands but a single effort, however 
great it may be, but not able to maintaina 
long elevation ; because she has feelings and 
not principles ; and because her instincts are 
always worth more than her morale ; a peo- 
ple eminently civilized, which has yet in 
some respects remained nearer than any 
other to the savage state; for the charac. 
teristic of savages is to judge by the sudden 
impression of the moment, without memory 
of the past or thought of the future.”] 


The events of Tocqueville's life were nei- 
ther many nor remarkable. He was the 
youngest son of an ancient and noble family 
of Normandy; his mother was the grand- 
daughter of Malesherbes, and his father, 
himself a literary man of some pretensions, 
was at one time Prefect of Versailles, and 
peer of France. Alexis received but an im- 
perfect education, embraced the judicial ca- 
reer, and at the age of twenty-two was ap- 
pointed Juge-auditeur, or Assessor to the 
Court of Justice of Versailles,—a post which 
he held for five years, and then resigned in 
consequence of the dismissal of: his intimate 
friend, M. de Beaumont. Charged by the 
French government to investigate the peni- 
tentiary system of the United States, he 
sailed to America in company with this same 
friend in 1831; and on his return, after pre- 
senting his official report to the authorities, 
devoted himself for some years to the prep- 
aration of his great work on the American 
Democracy. The first part of this book, 
which at once made him famous and placed 
him in the very first rank of political writers, 
appeared in 1835, and the second in 1840. 
In 1835 he married an English lady, than 
whom no one in mind and character could 
have been more worthy to be his companion 
through life ; and in 1841 he was elected to 
the Académie Francaise. In 1839 he was 
chosen deputy for Valognes, and remained 
a member of all the successive Chambers 
till the coup @état in 1851. He felt im- 
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mense interest in all parliamentary struggles, 
and took part in them so far as his health 
permitted, but found himself obliged always 
to act with the liberal opposition. He felt 
painfully and indignantly that the narrow 
electoral basis on which the Chambers rested 
precluded the great body of the nation not 
only from exercising any legitimate influence 
on political proceedings, but from feeling any 
vivid interest in them; while the trivial and 
unworthy party conflicts which made up the 
chief portion of the parliamentary annals of 
that time taught the people to regard that 
arena as a mere stage for the display of per- 
sonal ambition. To Louis Philippe, in the 
first place, and to Guizot and Thiers in the 
second, to the disgust created by the cor- 
ruption of the one and the squabbles of the 
other, he attributed both the Revolution of 
1848 and the discredit which overshadowed 
constitutional government in France. Ina 
letter to Mr. W. R. Greg, dated 1853, he 
says :— 


“The electoral system of the constitu- 
tional monarchy had one enormous vice, 
which, in my judgment, was the principal 
cause of the fall of that monarchy: it rested 
on too small a body of electors (there were 
about 240,000). The result was, that the 
electoral body soon became nothing but a 
small bourgeois oligarchy, pre-occupied with 
its special interests, and separated from the 
people, whom it neither considered nor 
was considered by. The people, therefore, 
ceased to have the slightest sympathy with 
its proceedings; while the ancient upper 
classes, whom it jealously kept out of the 
administration, despised it, and impatiently 
endured its exclusive supremacy. Nearly 
the whole nation was thus led to regard the 
representative system as a mere political 
contrivance for giving predominance to cer- 
tain individual interests, and placing power 
in the hands of a small number of families 
—an opinion far from correct even then, but 
favoring, more than any other cause, the ad- 
vent of a new government.” 


M. de Tocqueville did not speak often in 
the Chamber, for his voice was feeble, and 
the form in which he instinctively clothed 
his sentiments was philosophic rather than 
thetorical, and was too terse and polished 
to be as effective as the matter of them de- 
served ; but whenever he did appear in the 
tribune, he always excited interest ; and one 
of his speeches, delivered just three weeks 
before the catastrophe of February, 1848, 
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created an extraordinary sensation. He 
warned his audience, with all the earnest- 
ness of prophetic insight, that they were on 
the eve of a most formidable revolution; 
that notwithstanding the absence of émeutes 
and street-disturbances, a profound pertur- 
bation agitated men’s minds to their inmost 
depths; that the passions which would pre- 
dominate over the coming outbreak would 
be’social rather than political, and would as- 
sail society itself more than particular gov- 
ernments and laws ; and that the worst dan- 
ger of the volcano on which they were 
sleeping consisted in the contempt felt by 
the lower classes for those above them, as 
unworthy andincapable at once. TheCham- 
ber protested against such conclusions; but 
in less than a month came the Republic, and 
in four months, the frightful and sanguinary 
struggle in the streets of Paris.* 

When the revolution which he had pre- 
dicted with such a rare sagacity broke out, 
he prepared himself to do his duty to his 
country in that perplexing crisis with acour- 
age and a clearness of vision still more 
unique and admirable. He saw that so- 
ciety and liberty as well as government were 
in danger; he had little faith in a republic, 
and little sympathy with the sort of men 
with whom republican institutions would in- 
fallibly mix him up; and he had no san- 
guine hopes that it would be possible to 
steer France through the perils she had con- 
juredup around her. Buthe felt thatit would 
not be the part of a good citizen or an hon- 
orable man to desert the helm because the 
sea was stormy, or the vessel damaged, or 
the crew dirty or disreputable ; he was con- 
vineed that the only chance for liberty and 
order lay in making the Republic work, if it 
were possible to do so; and for this object, 


* Not long before, he had written to M. de Cor- 
celle from his country house in Normandy: “ I find 
this country without political excitement, but ina 
most formidable moral condition. We may per- 
haps not be close upon a revolution, but assuredly 
it is thus that revolutions are prepared. ‘The effect 
produced by Cubiéres’ trial is immense, ‘Lhe hor- 
rible affair, too, which has filled every mind for the 
last week (the murder of the duchess and the sui- 
cide of the Duke de Choiseul Praslin) is of'a char- 
acter to create un undefined terror and a profound 
uneasiness. I confess it does so with me. I never 
heard of a crime which has shocked me more from 
its indications as lo man in geueral aud the hu- 
manity of our day. What disturbance in the con- 
sciences of men does not such a deed proclaim! 
How it shows the moral ruin which successive revo- 
lutions have produced!” 
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therefore, he sacrificed many of his own 
tastes and submitted to the defeat of many 
of his predilections and opinions. He sat in 
both the Constituent and the National Assem- 
blies, and took an active part in framing the 
new and short-lived constitution. His opin- 
ion was to the last, that, if they had had fair 
play, there was wisdom and sober patriotism 
in those two Assemblies to have managed 
the political machine. In the letter from 
which we have already quoted he bears the 
following remarkable testimony to the work- 
ing of universal suffrage, when perfectly 
free and genuine :— 


“It must be admitted that the two gen- 
eral elections conducted under this system 
were the most honest and unfettered that 
have been seen in France since 1789. There 
was neither corruption nor intimidation of 
any kind. Intimidation was, indeed, at- 
tempted by the government, and by different 
factions, but without success. ‘he great 
number of the electors, and especially their 
collection in great masses in the electoral 
colleges, rendered the action of the govern- 
ment absolutely unfelt. On the contrary, 
the system restored, in most provinces, to 
the clergy and the rich proprietors more po- 
litical influence than they had possessed for 
sixty years,—and they nowhere abused it. 
This became apparent when the genuineness 
of the contested returns came to be discussed 
inthe Assembly. It was unanimously recog- 
nized that the influence of the clergy and the 
great landowners had been considerable. 
But there was scarcely a single complaint of 
the peasants having been either bullied or 
bribed ;—the truth being, that, in a country 
where wealth is as much distributed as in 
France, intimidation or corruption by indi- 
viduals can never be pushed very far under 
any electoral system. The influence, there- 
fore, which was exercised over the peasant 
by the rich proprietor was entirely a moral 
one. The peasant, himself a proprietor, and 
alarmed for his property by the doctrines of 
the communists, applied for guidance to men 
who were more enlightened than himself, 
and had still larger proprietary interests at 
stake. I cannot say that this would have 
always continued to be the case. I merely 
state the facts I witnessed ; and I affirm that 
the Conservative majority which predom- 
inated, first in the Constituent and then in the 
National Assembly, contained more rich and 
independent landed proprictors, more of 
what you in England term country gentlemen, 
than any Chamber in which I have sat.” 





cept the portfolio of Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. He retained it only five months, 
when his disapproval of a step taken by the 
president on the 31st October compelled 
him to resign. But during his period of of- 
fice occurred, we grieve to say, the expedi- 
tion to Rome, and, we are glad to say, the 
support given in conjunction with Great 
Britain to Turkey in her resistance to the 
infamous demands of Austria and Russia for 
the extradition of the Hungarian refugees, 
From the time when Tocqueville left the 
ministry till the coup d’état in December, 
1851, he sat sad and disgusted in the As- 
sembly, watching its long agony, and wait- 
ing for the obviously preparing and inevita- 
ble stroke. He was one of the two hundred 
deputies who were seized and sent to Vin- 
cennes. His political life ended with the 
death of liberty in France. He retired to 
his beloved home, near Cherbourg—his an- 
cestral Chateau de Tocqueville—and thence- 
forward till his decease occupied himself, as 
far as health permitted, in collecting materi- 
als for the great work which, to the regret of 
all, he was compelled to leave unfinished. 
Profoundly discouraged and sorrowful he 
certainly was; but he never altogether lost 
heart as to the final redemption of his coun- 
try, and never for one hour ceased to ponder 
and to labor for it. 

To the general world, however, Tocque- 
ville is known not as the active politician, 
but as the profound and meditative writer on 
political science ;—and as such he ranks, as 
at least an equal, with the three great mod- 
ern masters in his own department, Machia- 
velli, Montesquicu, and Burke ; possessing at 
the same time certain marked characteristics 
which distinguish him from cach in turn. 
Machiavelli was a subtle and sagacious states- 
man, and his writings abound in ingenious 
deductions and suggestions; but his purpose 
in The Prince was mainly practical, and the 
ground ranged over in the Discorsi sopra 
Tito Livio was comparatively narrow. He 
was admirable in his faculty of large general- 
ization and of penetrating insight; but his 
materials were deplorably scanty, being con- 
fined to one Roman history of very question- 
able accuracy, and of very unquestionable in- 
completeness, and to what he had himself 
learned at first hand, or heard from others, 


In June, 1849, Tocqueville consented to ac- | of the political annals of the small Italian 
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states. The truth is, he drew far more from 
his own intuitive sagacity sharpened as it 


ablest statesmen and generals of his age, 
than from any facts which the annals of | 
other countries laid before him ; and in read- 
ing his chapters we are perpetually disturbed | 
by the contrast between his wide inductions | 
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Montésquieu, nor. probably did he meditate 


_over all he saw and knew as patiently and 
had been by active participation in political | 
affairs and intimate intercourse with the | 


and the apparently flimsy foundation on | 


which they are made to rest.* Montesquieu, 
we confess, we have never been able to ap- 
preciate—at least, not to any thing like the 
degree of admiration expressed for him by 
his countrymen. The finesse and acuteness 
ofhis mind render his L'sprit des Lois a most 
entertaining book ; but it is impossible not 
to feel that you are dealing with an intellect 
too ingenious to be quite sound, and too dis- 


searchingly as Tocqueville ; but his memory 
was stored with wealth of every sort; his 
genius was perhaps the very loftiest and 
' finest that has ever been devoted to political 
‘investigations; his wonderful imagination, 
though it sometimes led him astray, and 
often tempted him too far, yet gave him a 
profound and penetrating insight, and an al- 


most prophetic intuition, which mere reason 


and observation could never attain ; and his 
passionate sympathies with all that was good 


and noble or suffering and oppressed, while 
, they frequently made him intemperate and 


occasionally made him unjust, throw over 
his works a fascination and a glow which be- 
‘long to no other writer. The more we study 
| him, the more are we compelled to rank him 


tinct and positive in solving the great prob- | as at once the wisest and most lovable of 
lems of society to have been fully conscious | pietne philosophers. 


of their depth or difficulty ; and moreover, 


Tocqueville had two or three characteris- 


the reader soon finds that no reliance can be | sien as a writer and thinker which distin- 
placed on the facts adduced by the author to (guished him from all his three predecessors. 


illustrate or to prove his positions. 
statement which answers his purpose is taken 
for gospel, however contemptible the author- 
ity on which it rests: ifa philosopher or his- 
torian does not give him what he wants, a 
missionary or a traveller will do as well; the 
statistics of Meaco are quoted to exemplify | 
doctrines which the statistics of France or | 
England might have refuted; and any idle 
tale about Siam, J apan, or Timbuctoo which | 
has reached his ears is eagerly pressed into | 
the service if no solider materials are at 
hand. Both the Esprit des Lois and the 
Grandeur et Décadence are therefore rather | 
clever disquisitions than works of real phi- 
losophical research. Burke was a mind of a 
very different order. Ie was not a syste- 
matic or analytic thinker, like Machiavelli or 

* It is interesting to see Tocqueville's estimate 
of his great predecessor. He writes to Kergolay : 
“The Machiavelli of the History of Florence is, to 
me, the same Machiavelli who wrote Zhe Prince. 
Tcannot understand the perusal of the first work 
leaving any doubt as to the object and meaning of 
the second. Machiavelli in his Histor vy often 


praises great and noble actions ; 


is Obviously an affair The 


of the imagination. 
ally indifferent in themselves, and must be judged 


they secure. 
ftom which God is absent, in which conscience has 
nothing to do, and where every one must manage as 
well as he can. Machiavelli is the grandfather of | 
!—. I need say no more.” 


Any | He was not a learned man, though no one 


ever took greater pains to make all the in- 


vestigations and to amass all the informa- 


tion requisite to form a conscientious judg- 


| 


| 


las nniend and reasoned ; 





but with him this | 


| 
{ 


| more easily by following a different line. 
foundation of his ideas is, that all actions are mor- 


ment on the questions which he treated; 
he had all the clearness and precision of 
thought which belong to the French mind; 
‘he had a faculty of patiently “ chewing the 
‘cud” of his reflections and materials w rhich 
was almost German; he was a ruminating 
animal ;* he revolved and meditated, as well 
while he was 
| peculiarly English in the eminently practical 
turn of his ‘dean, as well as in his almost 
solemn earnestness of purpose and in the 
predominance and constant activity of the 


* His mode of working is thus described ina 
letter to Duvergier d’Hauranne. “ When I have 
a subject to treat, it is almost impossible to read 
any books that have been written by others on it: 
the contact of the ideas of other men disturbs and 
affects me painfully. But, on the other hand. | 
take incredible pains to find out every thing for 
myself in the original documents of the epoch Tam 
dealing with; often I obtain in this manner with 
vast labor what I might have discovered much 
When I 
have gathered in this toilsome harvest, [ retire as 


| it were into myself; I examine with extreme care, 
according to the skill they display and the success | 
For him the world is a great arena, | 


collate, and connect the notions 1 have ihus ac- 
quired; and I then set to work to draw out and 


| expound the ideas which have arisen spontaneously 
| within me during this long effort, without giving a 


single thought to the inferences which others may 
deduce from what I write.” 
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moral element within him. It is this last 
feature in his speculations, more even than 
their depth and astonishing sagacity, which 
lends them their greatest charm: you feel 
that you are dealing with a man who not 
only believes every word he says, and ex- 
periences every sentiment to which he gives 
expression, but to whom, in this crisis of the 
destiny of mankind, every thing is grave and 
nearly every thing is sad. Tocqueville had 
no taste for abstract reasoning ; he abomi- 
* nated metaphysics ; he found himself thrown 
into the arena of life, in a land, and ata 
time, where there was much to alarm and 
yet more to perplex and disgust both the 
patriot and the general philanthropist; he 
saw a tide setting in over the whole western 
world which seemed irresistible in its strength 
and perilous in its direction; and he set to 
work with his whole soul to study its nature 
and its origin, in the hope, which at length 
nearly ripened into a conviction, that what 
could not be checked might be modified 
and guided, so as to become comparatively 
harmless and almost beneficent. He be- 
. lieved that the democratic tendencies of the 
age, throughout Europe as well as in Amer- 
ica, were omnipotent as against all antag- 
onism, but that they might be mastered, 
and ridden as it were, if we could at once 
accept them as inevitable, understand their 
meaning and their foibles, and foresee and 
guard against the dangers and excesses in- 
herent in their essence. This was the idée- 
mére, as he often calls it, of his great work 
on the American Democracy ; this engrossed 
and colored ull his thoughts and directed his 
course while an active politician; this dic- 
tated his last literary effort, L’ Ancien Régime, 
and haunted him to his latest hour. 
he writes to Kergolay :— 

** Tout ce que tu me dis sur la tendance 
centralisante, réglementaire, de la démo- 
cratie européene, me semble parfait... . 
Les pensées que tu exprimes 1a sont les plus 
vitales de toutes mes pensées ; ce sont celles 
qui reviennent, pour ainsi dire, tous les 


jours et a chaque instant du jour dans mon | 


esprit. Indiquer, s’il se peut, aux hommes 
ce qu’il faut faire pour échapper a la tyrannie 


et a l’abatardissement en devenant démo- |! 


cratiques, telle est, je pense, l’idée générale 
dans laquelle peut se résumer mon livre, et 
qui apparaitra a toutes les pages de celui 
que j’écris en ce moment. ‘Travailler dans 
ce sens, c’est Ames yeux une occupation 


In 1836 | 
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sainte, et pour laquelle il ne faut épargner 
ni son argent, ni son temps, ni sa vie.” 


[‘* All that you say about the centralizing, 
regulating tendency of European Demoe. 
racy, seems to me to be perfect. . . . The 
thoughts which you there express are the 
most vital of all my thoughts. They are those 
which come back again, so to speak, every 
day and all the day to my mind. To point 
out, if I can, to men that which they must do, 
in order to escape from tyranny and abase. 
ment in becoming democratic,—this is, I 
think, the general idea of my work, and that 
which will appear in every page of that which 
Tam now writing. To work with this ob. 
ject is in my eyes a sacred occupation, in 
which one should spare neither his money, 
his time, nor his life.’’] 


To his friend Stoffels he explains his pur. 
pose more fully :— 


“T wished to show what in our days a 
democratic people really was, and, by a rig. 
orously accurate picture, to produce a double 
effect on the men of my day. To those who 
have fancied an ideal democracy, as a bril- 
| liant and easily realized dream, I undertook 
|to show that they had clothed the picture in 
|false colors; that the democratic gover- 
| ment which they desired, though it may pro- 
| cure real benefits to the people who can bear 
‘it, has none of the elevated features with 
|which their imagination would endow it; 
jand moreover, that such a government can 
only maintain itself under certain conditions 
of faith, enlightenment, and private rye 
which we have not yet reached, and whic 
we must labor to attain before grasping their 
political results. 

‘“‘ To men for whom the word ‘ democracy’ 
is the synonyme of overthrow, spoliation, 
anarchy, and murder, I have endeavored to 
prove that it was possible for democracy to 
| govern society, and yet to respect property, 
to recognize rights, to spare liberty, to honor 
religion ; that if democratic government is 
less fitted than other forms to develop some 
of the finest faculties of the human soul, it 
‘has yet its noble and its lovely features ; and 
| that perhaps, after all, it may be the will of 
| God to distribute a moderate degree of hap- 
| piness to the mass of men, and not to con- 
|centrate great felicity and great perfection 
jon a few. I have tried, moreover, to de- 
‘monstrate that, whatever might be their 
| opinion upon these points, the time for dis- 
cussing them was past; that the world 
/marched onwards day by day towards a con- 
| diti equality, and dragged them 
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day was not whether you would have an ar- 
istocracy or a democracy, but whether you 
would have a democratic society, without 
poetry and without grandeur, but with mo- 
rality and order, or a democratic society dis- 
organized and depraved, delivered over to a 
furious frenzy, or else bent beneath a yoke 
heavier than any that have weighed upon 
mankind since the fall of the Roman Em- 
ire. 

a I wanted to lessen the ardor of the first 
class of politicians, and, without discourag- 
ing them, to point out their only wise course. 
I sought to lessen the terrors of the second 
class, and to curb their will to the idea of an 
inevitable future; so that, one set having 
less eagerness, and the other set offering less 
resistance, socicty might march on peaceably 
towards the fulfilment of its destiny. Voila 
Vidée-mere de lV'ouvrage.”—Vol. i. p. 427. 

It is obvious enough from this passage, as 
from many others, that Tocqueville’s own 
opinions and predilections were any thing 
rather than democratic. He writes to Ker- 
golay from the United States in 1831 :— 


“Nous allons nous-mémes, mon cher ami, 
vers une démocratie sans bornes. Je ne dis 
pas que ce soit une bonne chose; ce que je 
vois dans ce pays ci me convaine au con- 
traire que la France s’en arrangera mal; 
mais nous y allons poussés par une force ir- 
résistible. . . . Dans les premiers temps de 
la république, les hommes d’état, les mem- 
bres des Chambres, étaient beaucoup plus 
distingués qu’ils ne le sont aujourd’hui. Ils 
faisaient presque tous partie de cette classe 
de proprictaires dont la race s’éteint tous les 
jours. Maintenant le pays n’a plus la main 
siheureuse. Ses choix tombent en général 
sur ceux qui flattent ses passions et se met- 
tent isa portée. Cet effet de la démocratie, 
joint A l’cxtréme instabilité de toutes choses, 
au défaut absolu d’esprit de suite et de durée 
qu’on remarque ici, me demontre tous les 
jours davantage que le gouvernement le plus 
rationnel n’est pas celui auquel tous les in- 
teressés prennent part, mais celui que diri- 
gent les classes lcs plus éclairées et les plus 
morales de la socicte.” 

[“ We ourselves, my dear friend, are tend- 
ing to an unlimited democracy ; I do not say 
this is a good thing ; what I see in this coun- 
tty convinces me, on the contrary, that 
France will make a bad business of it; but 
We are pressed to it by an irresistible power. 
»..In the early times of the republic, 
the statesmen, the members of Congress, 
were much more distinguished than they 
arenow. Almost all of them belonged to 
the class of persons of large property which 
dies out every day. Now the country is not 
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Its choice now in general, 
falls upon those who flatter its passions and 


‘submit themselves to its will. ‘This effect of 


democracy, joined to the extreme instabilit 
of every thing, and the absolute want whic 
we notice of the spirit of persistence and 
fixedness, shows me more and more every 
day, that the most rational government is 
not that in which all who are interested 
take a part, but that which is managed by 
the most enlightened and most moral classes 
of society.”)] 

The truth is, that Tocqueville had an es- 
sentially judicial mind; he adhered to no 
special political party; he had no political 
passion but that of liberty ; and he had no 
political prejudice at all. His birth from 
an aristocratic family, and in a democratic 
age, made it, as he says in a letter to Mr. 
Reeve, easy for him to guard himself against 
the unreasonable likes and dislikes of both 
classes :— 


“On veut absolument faire de moi un 
homme de parti, et je ne le suis point. On 
me donne des passions, et je n’ai que des 
opinions ; ou plutdt, je n’ai qu’une passion, 
Vamour de la liberté et de la dignité hu- 
maine. Toutes les formes gouvernementales 
ne sont 4 mes yeux que des moyens plus ou 
moins parfaits de satisfaire cette sainte et 
légitime passion de l’homme.” 


(‘‘ They insist upon making me out a party 
man; but I am not. They think I have 
passion ; but I have only opinion ; or rather, 
I have only one passion, the love of liberty 
and human dignity. All forms of govern- 
ment are in my eyes only means, more or 
less perfect, for satisfying this legitimate and 
holy passion of man.’’] 


Alexis de Tocqueville had long been known 
over the world as one of the profoundest po- 
litical thinkers of this or any age: it is only 
from his correspondence that those who had 
not the privilege of knowing him personally 
could learn how unique and how superior he 
was in his inner nature, and in all the rela- 
tions of private life. This correspondence 
is extraordinarily rich and interesting ; for 
to Tocqueville not only was constant inter- 
course with his friends, and a real inter- 
change of sentiments and ideas, an absolute 
necessity, but it was a positive pleasure to 
him to develop his views and the workings 
of his mind in wrfting when he could not 
do it in conversation. He wrote, too, more- 
over, with the greatest openness as well as 
with singular clearness and care; and he 
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wrote on those subjects which most espe- 
cially for the moment occupied his thoughts ; 
so that in reading his letters we not only 
learn to know the man, but are admitted 
at once to a treasure-house of political sa- 
gacity and pregnant suggestions almost as 
rich as his published works. We see his 
opinions in the process of formation; we see 
the infinite pains he took to collect and to 
consider dispassionately all that could throw 
light upon them; we see them slightly mod- 
ified, indeed, by time, but on the whole 
growing firmer, clearer, and more constant, 
as his experience became wider and his med- 
itations deeper. But, above all, we see into 
the innermost recesses of his character ; we 
learn the relative value at which he appraised 
all earthly blessings ; we learn the estimate 
which he formed of life, its enjoyments, its 
obligations, and its meaning, the purposes 
to which he determined to consecrate it, the 
objects for which he was willing to resign it. 
Domestic felicity, the serene delight and 
strength of married life, he considered be- 
yond all price; he sought for it with single- 
ness of aim, and he secured it in rare per- 
fection. ‘ Plus je roule dans ce monde, et 
plus je suis amené a penser qu’il n’y a que 
le bonheur domestic qui signifie quelque 
chose,” he wrote in 1831. Four years later 
he married an English lady to whom he had 
been long attached. The lady had neither 
rank nor fortune, and many of Tocqueville’s 
friends, therefore, objected to the connec- 
tion as undesirable. Nevertheless, as M. 
de Beaumont observes, he never hesitated 
fora moment. Where was the use of being 
superior to ordinary men in intellect, if he 
was to sink to their level in his sentiments 
and character, and to marry for money and 
promotion, instead of making it his wisdom 
and his pride to consult only his reason and 
his heart? In acting as he did, too, he not 
only followed his nobler instincts, but he 
was profoundly convinced of the surpassing 
moral influence which must be exercised on 
the entire existence of a man by the char- 
acter of the woman he has selected as the 
companion of his course. He always counted 
his marriage as the wisest action of his whole 
life. Scarcely a year passes that we do not 
find in one or other of his letters some sen- 
tence like the following :— 


“ La petite géne que sous ce rapport [want 





of wealth] j’eprouve ne m’empéche pas de 
bénir Dieu tous les jours ct de tout mon 
ceur d’avoir pu acquérir a ce prix le femme 
admirable avec laquelle je vis. Assurément 
je ne puis pas dire que la Providence m’ait 
maltraité dans ce monde; mais de tous ges 
bienfaits, celui que chaque jour me montre 
plus grand, c’est d’avoir placé Marie sur 
mon chemin. J’abandonnerais tous ses au- 
tres dons pour conserver cclui-la. Adieu, 
mon bon ami; mon ceeur s’adoucit et s’ouvre 
toujours lorsque je suis sur ce chapitre.” * 


(“ The trifling inconvenience which I ex- 
perience on this point, (want of wealth) 
does not prevent me from thanking God 
every day and with all my heart—that I have 
been able at this price to gain the admirable 
woman with whom Llive. Assuredly I cannot 
say that Providence hag treated me ill in 
this world, but of all its benefits, that which 
every day seems to me the greatest, is to 
have placed Maria in my path. I would 
give up every other blessing to preserve 
this. Farewell, my dear friend ; my heart 
always softens and opens when [ touch upon 
this subject.”’] 


Tocqueville had three or four intimate 
friends, besides numbers with whom it was 
a constant pleasure to him to hold cordial 
and unreserved intercourse. Friendship 
with him was not so much an addition to 
the other enjoyments and embellishments 
of life as a first necessity of life. He says 
more than once that he is at a loss to con- 
ceive how a man can live without some sis 
ter-soul into which he can pour all his own 
He threw into this sentiment all the tender- 
ness, Gelicacy, and warmth which pervaded 
his entire nature, and formed for it a very 
high ideal. To his earliest bosom friend, 
Kergolay, he writes :— 


“ Pour en finir sur ce point, je te dirai 
qu'il n’y a rien de plus précicux pour mol 
que notre amitié. J’y vois une source iné- 


*His estimate of the singular value of a good wife 
to public men is well worth quoting. “I haves 
hundred times in the course of my life seen weak 
men display real public virtue, because they had 
beside them a wife who sustained them in this 
course, not by counselling this or that action in 
particular, but by exercising a fortifying influence 
on their views of duty and ambition. Oftener still 
I have seen domestic influence operating to trans- 
form a man naturally generous, noble, and unself- 
ish, into a cowardly, vulgar, and ambitious self 
seeker, who thought of his country’s affairs only to 
see how they could be turned to his own private 
comfort or advancement ;—and this simply by daily 
contact with an honest woman, a faithful wife, 9 
devoted mother, but from whose mind the gra 
notion of public duty was entirely absent.” 
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puisable de sentiments élevés et énergiques, 
de belles émotions, de résolutions généreuses, 
un monde a part, un peu idéal peut-étre, 
mais ott je me repose, non point comme un 

aresseux, mais comme un homme fatigué 
qui s’arréte un moment pour reprendre 
des forces et se jeter plus avant ensuite dans 
la mélée.” 

(“To make an end of this matter, I will 
tell you that nothing is more precious to me 
than our friendship. I see in it an inex- 
haustible source of high and energetic opin- 
ions, of beautiful feelings, of gencrous reso- 
lutions; a separate world, a little ideal 
perhaps, where I rest myself, not indolently, 
but like a weary man who pauses a moment 
to gather up his strength, and throw him- 
self further forward in the struggle.” 


His estimate of existence, its value, and 
its uses was as lofty and generous as religion 
and philosophy could combine to make it. 
Among his scattered manuscripts is found 
this sentence, which, as his biographer ob- 
serves is in itself a résumé of his whole life : 
“La vie n’est pas un plaisir, ni une douleur ; 
mais une affaire grave dont nous sommes 
chargés, et qu’il faut conduire et terminer 
4 notre honneur.” 


[“ Life is neither a pleasure, nor a grief; | 
but a serious business which has been com- 
mitted to us, and which we must carry on 
and complete to our honor.”} 


Again, he writes shortly before his mar- 
riage :— 


“T feel more and more as you do as to 
the joys of conscience. I believe them to 
be at once the deepest and the most real. 
There is only one great object in this world 
‘that deserves our efforts; that is the good 
of humanity. . . . As I advance in life, I 
see it more and more from that point of 
view which I used to fancy belonged to 
early youth; viz.,asathing of very mediocre 
worth, valuable only as far as one can em- 
ploy it in doing one’s duty, in serving men, 
and in taking one’s fit place among them. 
How cold, small, and sad life would become 
if, by the side of this every-day world, so 
full of cowardice and selfishness, the human 
mind could not build for itself another in 
which generosity, courage, virtue, ina word, 


may breathe at ease! ... Ah! (he con-| 


cludes) que je voudrais que la Providence 
me présentat une occasion d’employer a faire 
de bonnes et grandes choses, quelques périls 
qu’elle y attachat, ce feu intérieur que je 
sens au dedans de moi, et qui ne sait ot 
trouver qui l’alimente.” 
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{‘* Ah, how I wish that Providence would 
give me an opportunity to employ in doing 
great and good things (whatever dangers 
may go with them), this interior fire which 
I feel within me, and which does not know 
where to find food for itself.”] 


A quarter of a century later, about two 
years before his death, he writes to a friend 
who had dissuaded him from spending too 
much of his time in the solitude of a country 
life :— 


“You know that my most settled princi- 
ple is, that there is no period of a man’s 
life at which he is entitled to rest; and that 
effort out of one’s self, and still more above 
one’s self, is as necessary in age as in youth 
—nay, even more necessary. Man in this 
world is like a traveller who is always walk- 
ing towards a colder region, and who is 
therefore obliged to be more active as he 
, goes further north. The great malady of 
| the soul is cold. And in order to counter- 
!act and combat this formidable illness, he 
|must keep up the activity of his mind not 
{only by work, but by contact with his fel- 
|low-men and with the world. Retirement 
;from the great conflicts of the world is de- 
| sirable no doubt for those whose strength is 
jon the decline; but absolute retirement, 
jaway from the stir of life, is not desirable 
for any man, nor at any age.” 





It is always extremely interesting to know 
the estimate formed of mankind in general 
by those who have studied them profoundly 
as well as acted with them in the most try- 
ing relations of life. Toequevilie’s opinion 
of his fellow-men was indulgent, but not 
high. When a young man, he tried to love 
them, he says, but without much success. 
“T like mankind ; but I constantly meet in- 
dividuals who repel and disgust me by the 
| meanness of their nature. It is my daily 
effort to guard against a universal contempt 
| for my fellow-men. I can only succeed by 
a minute and severe analysis of myself; the 
, result of which is, that I am inclined, as a 
,rule, rather to condemn men’s intelligence 
‘than their hearts.” In 1840, when immersed 
jin public life, he says to Stoffels, “It is a 
sad side of humanity that politics uncovers. 
We may say, without making any exception, 
| that nothing there is either thoroughly pure 
or thoroughly disinterested ; nothing really 
generous, nothing hearty or spontaneous. 
There is no youth, even among the young- 
est; and something cold, selfish, and pre- 
meditated may be detected even in the most 


| 
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apparently passionate procecdings.” And, 
as the summary result of his experience, he 
speaks thus to a somewhat misanthropic 
friend :— 


“You make out humanity worse than it 
is. I have seen many countries, studied 
many men, mingled in many public transac- 
tions; and the result of my observation is 
not what you suppose. Men in general are 
neither very good nor very bad; they are 
simply mediocre. I have never closely ex- 
amined even the best without discovering 
faults and frailties invisible at first. I have 
always in the end found among the worst 
certain elements and holding-points of hon- 
esty. There are two men in every man: it 
is childish to see only one; it is sad and un- 
just to look only at the other. ... . Man, 
with all his vices, his weaknesses, and his 
virtues, this strange mixture of good and 
bad, of low and lofty, of sincere and de- 
praved, is, after all, the object most deserv- 
ing of study, interest, pity, affection, and 
admiration to be found upon this earth; 
and since we have no angels, we cannot at- 
tach ourselves to any thing greater or wor- 
thier than our fellow-creatures.” 

Our space is limited, and, as we have 
been chiefly anxious to display the character 
and inner nature of Alexis de Tocqueville 
as revealed in these volumes, we have been 
obliged to pass over nearly all his judgments 
and reflections on the events of his day both 
at home and abroad, though these are every- 
where replete with interest and instruction. 
If we had been able, we should have wished 
to cite his views as to the change in the 
literary temper of his country; as to the 
moral retrogression since the epoch of 1789 ; 
his vivid picture, in a letter to Madame 
‘Swetchine, of the transformation of the 


young conscript from the peasant into the | 


soldier, and vice versd; his profound re- 
marks on the mischief which in France re- 
ligion has always suffered from the alliance 
between the Church and the government ; 
and his sound and sagacious notions as to 
the peculiar perils and difficulties of our 
Indian Empire. But for all these we must 
refer our readers to the volumes themselves, 
of which an English translation by a most 
competent hand is about to appear. We 
must, however, be allowed to extract his 
remarks as to the “political selfishness of 
England,” and the singular impressions on 
this head which prevail in every part of the 
world, and which so friendly and acute an 


observer as Tocqueville could not help avow- 

‘ing that he shared. He had noticed what 
few others on the Continent seem yet to 
have perceived :— 


“The gradual change which has come 
over the English temperament, which is 
daily becoming more pacific, less irritable, 
and less proud, than at any ae oe period 
of modern history. This I believe to be 
only the result of the grand revolution which 
has been at work there, slowly indeed, but 
as irresistibly as everywhere else,—the pre- 
dominance of the middle classes over the 
aristocracy, and of the industrial element 
over the agricultural and real-property one. 
Will this be a good, or an evil? Your 
grandchildren will discuss this question. A 
society calmer and duller, more tranquil 
and less heroic,—such, no doubt, will be the 
spectacle for our successors.” 


But in 1856 he writes to M. de Beav- 
mont :— 


“Mme. Grote nous envoie quelquefois 
des jourhaux anglais qui font ma joie. Ils 
ont une espéce de naiveté ravissante dans 
leur passion nationale. -A leurs yeux, les 
ennemis de l’Angleterre sont tout naturelle. 
ment des coquins, et ses amis de grands hom- 
mes. La seule échelle de la moralité hu- 
maine qu’ils connaissent est 1a.” 


[‘* Mrs. Grote sends us occasionally Eng- 
lish journals which are my delight. They 
have a kind of freshness in their national 
enthusiasm. In their eyes the enemies of 
England are all born scoundrels, and her 
friends, all great men. The only scale of 
human morality they know is that.”] 


And to Mrs. Grote herself he says :— 


| Aux yeux des Anglais, la cause dont le 
'suecés est utile A Angleterre est toujours 
ila cause de la justice. L’homme ou le 
gouvernement qui sert les intéréts de l’Ang- 
leterre a toutes sortes de qualités, et celui 
qui la nuit, toutes sortes de dcfauts; de 
sorte qu'il semblerait que le criterium de 
\’honnéte, du beau, et du juste doit étre 
cherché dans ce qui favorise ou ce qui 
| blesse l’intérét anglais. . . . En France, on 
'a fait souvent en politique des choses utiles 
jet injustes, mais sans que l’utilité cachat au 
|publie l'injustice. Nous avons méme quel- 
|quefois employé de grands coquins, mais 
‘sans leur attribuer la moindre vertu. Je ne 
/suis pas bien sir qu’au point de vue moral 
|cela vaut mieux, mais celle montre du moins 
june faculté plus grande de l’esprit.” 


[“‘In the eyes of the English, that cause 
‘whose success is useful to England, is al- 
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ways just. The man or the government 
which serves the interests of England has 
all good qualities, and that which injures 
her, all sorts of evil ones; so that it seems, 
that the criterion of the honest, the beauti- 
ful, and the just, must be looked for in that 
which favors or injures England... . In 
France we have often done in politics things 
which were at the same time useful and un- 
just; but their usefulness has not blinded 
the public to their injustice. We have even 
sometimes employed great villains, but with- 


out attributing the least virtue to them. I) 
am not quite sure that in the interests of , 


morality that is the best way ; but it shows 
at least more vigor of intellect.”’] 


Finally, he calls the attention of M. Sen- | 


ior to the painful fact that the Indian crisis, 
even more than our sufferings in the Cri- 
mean war, showed how little sympathy and 
liking for England can be found among for- 
eign nations. Our discomfiture in that fear- 
ful conflict, he observes, could have prof- 
ited no one and no cause but that of 
barbarism ; yet it was generally wished for, 
No doubt, he says, this universal sentiment 
was partly attributable to malice and envy, 
but also in part to a less discreditable rea- 
son,—*‘ to a conviction felt by all people in 
the world that England never considers 
others except from the selfish point of view 
af her own grandeur; that all sympathetic 
sentiment for what is not herself is more ab- 


sent in her than in any nation of modern | 
times; that she never notices what passes | 


among foreigners, what they think, feel, suf- 
fer, or do, except in reference to the advan- 
tage that England may draw therefrom,— 
occupi¢d in reality only with herself, even 
when she seems most occupied with them. 
There is certainly some exaggeratign in this 
notion, but I cannot say there is not much 
truth in it.” 

It is well, no doubt, that we should be 
aware what harsh things are thought of us, 
and especially that we should hear them 
from a man so candid and so fair, and usu- 
ally so well inclined to admire and love Eng- 
land, as Tocqueville assuredly was; * for it 


isa proof that, however unjust the accusa- | 


Yon, we must have given some grounds for 


_* His admiration of our country was earnest and 
sincere. On his return from England in 1857, he 
Wrote to M. de Corcelle: “ C’est le plus grand 
Spectacle qu'il y ait dans le monde, quoique tout 
Qysoit pas grand. Il s’y rencontre surtout des 
“loses enti¢rement inconnues dans le reste de 
"Europe et dont la vue m’a soulagé.” 
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it by our language and our manners, if not 
by our actions. But as to the charge itself, 
we must avow our conscientious conviction 
that it is monstrously overdrawn, if not ut- 
terly unfounded, and as coming from a 
Frenchman absolutely astounding. We 
may readily admit that England has often 
done unjust actions, and has shown curious 
ingenuity in blinding herself to their injus- 
tice; we may even allow that, like other 
nations, she is disposed to judge her friends 
and servants more leniently than her foes, 
—to 





“Be to their faults a little blind, 
Be to their virtues very kind ;”— 


we may confess, with shame, that the lan- 
| guage of our statesmen, especially of late, 
when they have had occasion to explain or 
' justify the measures of their foreign policy, 
‘has often been calculated to give an air of 
truth to this accusation of unsocial selfish- 
iness: and that, if we could consent to be 
| judged by the coarse and ferocious mani- 
festoes of Mr. Bright, we should not have a 
| word to urge in our defence ;—but that Eng- 
‘land in these respects has been worse than 
other nations, that she has not, more par- 
| ticularly during the last half-century, been 
much better than other nations, that she has 
not of late years been the one power which 
| has habitually proclaimed the principles and 
held the language of generous sympathy and 
unselfish public morality,—we must emphat- 
ically and deliberately deny. She has hailed 
ithe progress of civilization and prosperity 
| everywhere; she has expressed the warmest 
| appreciation of the efforts and aspirations of 
‘liberty wherever they have broken forth; 
she has been the first to denounce the acts 
| of injustice and oppression occasionally ex- 
| ercised by her own agents and proconsuls; 
, and she has steadily opposed and protested 
against the grasping and intriguing iniqui- 
ties of France, the cynical immorality and 
| selfishness of whose public conduct has been 
written in sunbeams on every page of re- 
cent history. We need look no further than 
| Italy to be able to form a comparative judg- 
‘ment of the relative capacity for disinter- 
ested sympathy displayed by the two na- 
tions. Republican France, without the 
faintest vestige of a just pretext, sent an 
army to crush the republican liberties of 
| Rome, within eighteen months after she had 





| 
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turbulently seized her own; she replaced 
the worst government of Europe on its 
throne by force, and has acted as its sbirri 
ever since; she did this simply and avow- 
edly to prevent Austria from gaining addi- 
tional influence in Italy by forestalling her 
proceeding; and, we grieve to write it, she 
committed this enormous and unblushing 
crime while Alexis de Tocqueville was Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs. Italy has now re- 
covered her liberties, thanks to Imperial 
rather than French assistance; she has 
formed a united country under a constitu- 
tional monarch; she bids fair to be free, 
happy, and progressive. What does Eng- 
land say to the prospect P—she is wild with 
disinterested enthusiasm and delight. What 
does France say? Why, every French pub- 
licist or statesman, with scarcely a single 
exception besides the emperor, — Liberal, 
Orleanist, Despotic, Legitimist, Republi- 
can, Catholic, Protestant—are grinding 
their teeth with dishonorable envy and more 
dishonorable rage. “ Jt wont suit France,” 
is their unanimous and shameful cry, ‘to 
have a great and independent Italy beside 
her ; she may become our rival; and what 
title has Italy to be free while we are whin- 
ing or fawning under despotism ?” 

We must draw to a close. The great 
charm of these volumes, as we have already 
said, lies in the complete and distinct pic- 
ture they present of the real nature and be- 
ing of the man, without drapery and without 
disguise. No man was ever more worth 
secing in this unreserved disclosure than 
Tocqueville, and few men’s characters could 
bear it so well. Every fresh revelation of 
. his most intimate sentiments and thoughts 
only serves to make us love him better and 
admire him more. He was not exactly a 
perfect character, and yet it was impossible 
to wish any thing changed or any thing 
away. You might imagine something more 
absolutely faultless, but you could not imag- 
ine any thing more attractive or more noble. 
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separate either public from private morality, 
or patriotic from personal affection. With 
all that delicate chivalry of honor which be- 
longed to the purest of the old noblesse he 
blended a far loftier code and a far sounder 
judgment as to the truly right and good 
than the old noblesse ever dreamed of. He 
threw his whole soul into both his philoso- 
phic investigations and his political career, 
He loved his country as he loved his friends; 
its misfortunes grieved him like a domestic 
calamity; its crimes and follies weighed 
down his spirits like the sin and dishonor 
of a brother or a son; the clouds and dan- 
gers that hung over its future haunted him 
like a nightmare. Partly from this cause, 
and partly from a delicate organization and 
frequent suffering, he was often sad, and at 
times melancholy almost to despair. His 
intellect was sensitive and restless in a re- 
markable degree for one so sober and mod- 
erate in all his views; work, actual labor 
for some great aim, was absolutely necessary 
to his comfort and tranquillity, while, alas, 
it was often too much for his strength. To 
him every thing in life was serious ; he felt 
too keenly and he thought too deeply not 
to be habitually grave, though his elegant 
taste, cultivated intelligence, and natural 
sense of humor prevented this gravity from 
ever becoming oppressive, except to the 
most frivolous and shallow minds. The 
grace of his manner and the charm of his 
conversation were, by universal admission, 
unrivalled in this day; while to the inter- 
course of daily life the exquisite polish of 
his spirit, mingled with a most affectionate 
and caressing disposition, lent a fascination 
that was strangely irresistible. In the midst, 
too, of all his rare refinement and maturity 
of wisdom there was a fund of enthusiasm 
which gave relief and animation to the 
whole; and there were few changes in France 
which he deplored more than the cold and 
passionless materialism which seemed to 





have absorbed all classes and all ages. In 


Perhaps his most unique and characteristic | 1858 he describes a visit which he paid to 
distinction was that, while perfectly simple, |an enthusiastic old Benedictine of ninety- 
he was at the same time unfailingly high-| six, who had shared in all the hopes and 


minded. 


You felt at once that no sentiment | efforts of 1789; and then goes on to say to 


mean, ungenerous, prejudiced, or shallow, | M. Freslon, his correspondent :— 


could gain entrance into his mind or find 
utterance through his lips. 


“Jai déjd remarqué qu’en France | 
A profound ! quantité de calorique intellectuel et moral 
moral earnestness pervaded every thing he était en raison inverse du nombre des al- 
did, or thought, or wrote. He could not |nées. On est plus froid 4 mesure qu’on es 
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plus jeune ; et la température semble s’élever 
avec l’age. Des hommes comme vous et 
moi paraissent déja des enthousiastes bien 
ridicules aux sages de dix-huit ans. Suivant 
cette loi nouvelle, mon centenaire devait 
étre tout feu. Et il l’était en effet quand il 
parlait des espérances de ’89 et de la grande 
cause de la liberté. Je lui ai demandé s’il 
trouvait la France bien changée sous le rap- 
port moral. ‘Ah! monsieur,’ m’a-t-il re- 
ondu, ‘je crois réver quand je me rapelle 
état des esprits dans ma jeunesse, la vi- 
vacité, la sincerité des opinions, le respect 
de soi-méme et de V’opinion publique, le 
désintéressement dans la passion publique. 
Ah! monsieur (ajou-tait-il en me serrant les 
mains avec l’effusion et l’emphase du xviii™ 
siecle), on avait alors une cause: on n’a plus 
ue des intéréts. Il y avait des liens entre 
Se hommes: il n’y en a plus. Il est bien 
triste, monsicur, de survivre a son pays.’” 


(“I have already said that in France the 
quantity of intellectual and moral heat, is 
in inverse proportion to age. We are cold 
in proportion to our youth, and our temper- 
ature seems to rise as we grow older. Men 
of your age and mine already seem ridicu- 
lous enthusiasts to sages of eighteen. Ac- 
cording to this new law, my centenarian 
should be all fire. And in fact he was when 
he spoke of the hope of ’89 and the great 
cause of liberty. I asked him if he found 
much moral changes in France. ‘Ah, sir,’ 
he answered, ‘I think Iam dreaming when 
I recall the state of mind of my youth, the 
liveliness and sincerity of opinions, the re- 
spect of one’s self and of public opinion, 
the disinterested public feeling. Ah! sir,’ 
added he, grasping my hands with the gush 
and the emphasis of the eighteenth century, 
‘we had then a cause, now we have only 
interests ; then there were ties between men, 
now there are none. It is very sad, sir, to 
outlive one’s country.’ ”] 

We are naturally desirous to know the 
sentiments of a man at once so good, so 
wise, and so free, on religion —that great 
matter on which wise and free and good 
men differ so marvellously, if not so hope- 
lessly. Neither the memoir nor the corre- 
spondence is very specific on this head. 
This much, however, appears clearly, that 
the subject was one that occupied his in- 
tentest thought, and that he held faith to 
be a possession cf first necessity to individ- 
uals as to States. He often laments the in- 
difference and infidelity of his countrymen, 
and their apparent inability to do as Eng- 
land had succeeded in doing,—to unite be- 
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lief and liberty. Among memoranda and 
reflections written early in life and found 
among his papers, is the following: “I 
n’y a pas de vérité absolue,” and a little fur- 
ther on, “ Si j’étais chargé de classer les 
miséres humaines, je le ferais dans cette 
ordre: 1°. Les maladies; 2°. Lamort; 3°. 
Le doute.” 


(‘There is no absolute truth... . IfI 
were charged with the classification of human 
miseries, I should place them in the order: 
1st Disease. 2nd Death. 3rd Doubt.”] 


Many years afterwards, when he was about 
forty-five years old, he writes to M. de Cor- 
celle: “Je ne sais d’ailleurs si les derniéres 
circonstances dans laquelle je me suis trouvé, 
la gravité plus grande que l’Age donne a la 
pensée, la solitude dans laquelle je vis, ou 
toute autre cause que je ne sais pas, agissent 
sur mon ame et y produisent un travail in- 
térieur ; la vérité est que je n’ai jamais plus 
senti le besoin de la base éternelle, du ter- 
rain solide sur lequel la vie doit étre batie. 
Le doute m’a toujours paru le plus insup- 
portable des maux de ce monde, et je Vai 
constamment jugé pire que la mort.” 


[‘ Besides, I don’t know whether the later 
circumstances in which I am_ placed, the 
greater gravity which age gives to thought, 
the solitude in which I live, or some other 
unknown cause, acts upon my mind, and 
produces an inward labor. ‘The truth is that 
I have never more felt the need of the eter- 
nal foundation, the solid ground, upon which 
life ought to be built. Doubt has always 
seemed to me the most insupportable of 
earthly evils, and I have always thought it 
worse than death.”] 

From this doubt, however, which he so 
deprecated, it was impossible for a spirit at 
once so searching and so honest as his ever 
quite to free itself; but it remained specu- 
lative merely, and though it might disturb 
his religious creed, it never for one moment 
weakened his religious sentiment; and in 
all that is essential, eternal, and indisputa- 
ble, no sincerer Christian ever lived and 
died. In this, as in other matters, Tocque- 
ville grew more tranquil with years, if not 
more happy. Serenity, indeed, could never 
be the portion upon earth of a temperament 
so tremblingly sensitive as his; and his later 
letters are filled with the most touching ex- 
pressions of the growing sadness which 
gathered over him as he found himself be- 
coming more and more isolated in feeling 
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and opinion, in aspirations and in aims, from 
most of those around him. What his con- 
temporaries worshipped and followed had no 
dignity or charms for him ; he despised what 
they desired; he cherished what they had 
neglected and forsaken ; they seemed hurry- 
ing down a steep incline of which he saw the 
inevitable abyss, but could not induce them 
to listen to his warnings. The past, con- 
taining so much that was beautiful and noble, 
was daily becoming more dead, more remote, 
and more forgotten; and in the immediate 
future, as far as human eye could penetrate, 
no dawn of hope was to be discerned. 
Much as we mourn for his untimely loss, 
deeply as we grieve over his empty place 
and his unfinished work, we can well be- 





M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


lieve that he would himself have discovered 
some consolation for all that he was leaving 
in the thought that he was “ taken away 
from the evil to come.” He died peaceably 
at Cannes on the 16th of April, 1859: the 
purest, noblest, truest gentleman it was ever 
our privilege to know. Over no death-bed 
might the lofty language of Tacitus be more 
fitly spoken: “Si quis piorum manibus lo- 
cus ; si, ut sapientibus placet, non cum cor- 
pore extinguuntur magne anime, placide 
quiescas : nosque, domum tuam, ab infirmo 
desiderio et muliebribus lamentis, ad con- 
templationem virtutum tuarum voces, quas 
neque lugeri neque plangi fas est ; admira- 
tione te potius et, si natura suppeditet, em- 
ulatione decoremus.” 





Tue Fatt or Tasre Rock: BY THE LAST 
Man THAT STOOD on 1T.—I said I had some- 
thing to do with the fall of Table Rock, that 
broad shell on the Canada Side, which in 1850 
looked over the very caldron of the secthing 
waters, but which tumbled into it on a certain 
day in the month of June of that, by me, well- 
remembered year. About noon on that day, I 
accompanied a lady from the Clifton House to 
the Falls. Arriving at ‘Table Rock, we left our 
carriage, and as we approached the projecting 
platform, I pointed out to my companion a vast 
crack or fissure which traversed the entire base 
of the rock, remarking that it had never appeared 
to me before. The lady almost shuddered as 
she looked at it, and shrinking back, declared 
ihat she did not care about going near the edge. 
“ Ah,” said I, taking her hand, “ you might as 
well come on, now that you are here. I hardly 
think the rock will take a notion to fall merely 
because we are on it.” 

The platform jutted from the main land some 
sixty feet, but, to give the visitor a still more 
fearful projection over the raging waters, a 
- wooden bridge or staging, had been thrust ‘be- 
yond the extreme edge for some ten feet. This 
terminated in a small box for visitors to stand 
in, and was kept in its position and enabled to 
bear its weight by a ponderous load of stone 
heaped upon its inner ends. The day was very 
bright and hot, and it being almost lunch time 
at the hotels, but very few visitors were out, so 
we occupied the dizzy perch alone. We gazed 
fearfully out upon the awful waters, we stretched 
our heads timidly over the frightful depth be- 
low, and we felt our natures quail in every fibre 
by the deafening roar that seemed to saturate us, 
as it were, with an indefinable dread. 

“This is aterrible place,” said I. ‘ Look 
under there and see on what a mere shell we 
stand. For years and years the teeth of the tor- 
rent, in that jetting, angry stream, have been 
gnawing at that hollow, and some day this plane 
must fall.” 


My companion shuddered and drew herself 








together in alarm. Our eyes swept the roaring 
circle of the waters once again, we gazed about 
in fearful fascination, when suddenly, turning 
our looks upon each other, each recognized a 
corresponding fear. ‘ I do not like this place!” 
exclaimed I, quickly.‘ The whole base of this 
rock is probably disintegrated, and, perhaps sits 
poised in a succession of steps or notches, ready 
to fall out and topple down at any unusual per- 
turbation. ‘That fissure there seems to me un 
usually large to-day! I think we had_ better 
leave, for I do not fancy such a finish; and, be- 
sides, my paper must be published next week.” 

With these very words—the Jatter uttered jo- 
cosely, though not without alarm—TI seized my 
companion’s hand, and, in absolute panic, we 
fled as fast as our fect could carry us, towards 
what might be called the shore. We first burst 
into a laugh when we gained the land, and jump- 
ing into our carriage, felt actually as if we had 
made a fortunate escape. We rolled back tow- 
ard the Clifton, but before we had proceeded 
two minutes on our way, a thundering report, 
like the explosion of an earthquake, burst upon 
us, and with a loud roar the ground trembled 
beneath our wheels. We turned to find that 
Table Rock had fallen. We were the last upon 
it, and it was, doubtless, the unusual perturba- 
tion caused by our flying footsteps that disturbed 
the exactitude of its equilibrium and threw it 
from its final poise. Ina minute more the road 
was filled with hurrying people, and during the 
following half-hour we were told a hundred 
times in advance of the next morning journals, 
that a lady and gentleman who were on the Ta- 
ble Rock had gone down the falls. We are told 
that the trot of a dog would shake old London 
bridge from end to end, when it would not be 
disturbed by the rolling wheels of havily loaded 
trains. Table Rock had not been run upon in 
the way I have been describing for years—pet- 
haps never, and therefore, whenever I hear it 
spoken of, I always shudder and feel as if I had 
something to do with its fall. 

GrorGe WILKES. 





THE BEGGAR’S SOLILOQUY. 


From Once a Week. 
THE BEGGAR’S SOLILOQUY. 
I. 
Now, this, to my notion, is pleasant cheer, 
To lie all alone on a ragged heath, 
Where your nose isn’t sniffing for bones or beer, 
But a peat-fire smells like a garden beneath. 
The cottagers bustle about the door, 
And the girl at the window tics her strings. 
She’s a dish for a man who’s a inind to be poor; 
Lord ! women are such expensive things. 
II. 
We don’t marry beggars, says she: why, no: 
It seems that to make ’em is what you do; 
And as I can cook, and scour, and sew, 
I needn’t pay half my victuals for you. 
A man for himself should he able to scratch, 
But tickling’s a luxury :—love, indeed ! 
Love burns as long as the lucifer match, 
Wedlock’s the candle! Now, that’s my creed. 
III. 
The church-bells sound water-like over the 
wheat ; 
And up the long path troop pair after pair. 
That man’s well-brushed, and the woman looks 
neat, 
It’s man and woman everywhere ! 
Unless, like me, you lic here flat, 
With a donkey for friend, you must have a 
wife: 
She — out your hair, but she brushes your 
lat. 
Appearances make the best half of life. 
IV. 
You nice little madam ! you know you're nice. 
I remember hearing a parson say 
You’re a plateful of vanity peppered with vice ; 
Yon chap at the gate thinks t’other way. 
On his waistcoat you read both his head and his 
heart : 
There’s a whole weck’s wages there figured in 
gold! 
Yes! when you turn round you may well givea 
start : 
It’s fun to a fellow who’s getting old. 
v. 
Now, that’s a good craft, weaving waistcoat and 
flowers, 
And selling of ribbons and scenting of lard : 
It gives you a house to get in from the showers, 
And food when your appetite jockeys you 
hard. 
You live a respectable man ; but I ask 
If it’s worth the trouble? You use your tools, 
And spend your time, and what’s your task ? 
Why, to make a slide for a couple of fools. 
vI. “ 
You can’t match the coloro’ these heath mounds, 
Nor better that peat-fire’s agreeable smell. 
I'm clothed-like with natural sights and sounds ; 
To myself I’m in tune. I hope you're as 
well. 
You jolly old cot! though you don’t own coal : 
It’s a generous pot that’s boiled with peat. 
Let the Lord Mayor o’ London roast oxen whole : 
His smoke, at least, don’t smell so sweet. 
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VII. 
I’m not a low Radical, hating the laws, 
Who'd the aristocracy rebuke. 
I talk o’ the Lord Mayor o’ London because 
I once was acquainted with his cook. 
I served him a turn, and got pensioned on scraps, 
And, Lord, sir! didn’t I envy his place, 
Till Death knocked him down with the softest 
of raps, 
And I knew what was meant by a tallowy 
face ! 
VIII. 
On the contrary, I’m Conservative quite ; 
There’s beggars in Scripture ’mongst Gentiles 
and Jews: : 
It’s nonsense, trying to set things right, 
For if people will give, why, who’ll refuse ? 
That stopping old custom wakes my spleen : 
The poor and the rich both in giving agree : 
Your tight-fisted shopman’s the Radical mean : 
There’s nothing in common ’twixt him and 
me. 
Ix. 
He says I’m no use! but I wont reply. 
You’re lucky not being of use to him! 
On week-days he’s playing at Spider and Fly, 
And on Sundays he sings about Cherubim ! 
Nailing shillings to counters is his chief work : 
He nods now and then at the name on his 
door: 
But judge of us two at a bow and a smirk, 
I think I’m his match: and I’m honest—that’s 
more. 
x. 
No use! well, I mayn’t be. 
snout, 
And then call the animal glutton! Now, he 
Mr. Shopman, he’s naught but a pipe and a 
spout 
Who wont let the goods o’ this world pass 


You ring a pig’s 


free, 
This blazing blue weather all round the brown 
crop, 
He can’t enjoy ! all but cash he hates. 
He’s only a snail that crawls under his shop ; 
Though he has got the ear o’ the magistrates. 
xi. 
Now, giving and taking’s a proper exchange, 
Like question and answer: you’re both con- 
tent. 
But buying and selling seems always strange ; 
Youw’re hostile, and that’s the thing that’s 
meant. 
It’s man against man—you’re almost brutes, 
There’s here no thanks, and there’s there no 
pride. 

If Charity’s Christian, don’t blame my pursuits, 
I carry a touchstone by which you’re tried. 
XII. 

—“ Take it,” says she, ‘it’s all I’ve got: ” 
I remember a girl in London streets : 

She stood by a coffee-stall, nice and hot, 
My belly was like a lamb that bleats. 

Says Ito myself, as her shilling I seized, 
You haven’t a character here, my dear! 

But for making a rascal like me so pleased, 
Lil give you one, in a better sphere! 
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XIII. 


And that’s where it was—she made me feel 
I was a rascal: but people who scorn, 
And tell a poor patch-breech he isn’t genteel, 
Why, they make him kick up—and he treads 
on a corn, 
It isn’t liking, it’s curst ill-luck, 
Drives half of us into the begging-trade : 
If for taking to water you praise a duck, 
For taking to beer why a man upbraid 3 
XIV. 
The sermon’s over: they’re out of the porch, 
And it’s time for me to move a leg ; 
But in general people who come from church, 
And have called themselves sinners, hate 
chaps to beg. 
T’ll wager they'll all of ’em dine to-day ! 
I was easy half a minute ago. 
If that isn’t pig that’s baking away, 
May I perish !—we’re never contented— 
heigho ! 
GrorcE MEREDITH. 


“AH! WHO CAN TELL?” 


BY ONE OF TUE OFFICERS OF THE NIAGARA, ON THE HOME- 
WARD VOYAGE. 


Ww’re nearing home —a few days more, 
And upward from that sun-lined main, 
Will slowly rise the blessed shore 
That we’ve so yearned to see again. 
But as we near 
That coast so dear, 
And feel joy’s pulse our bosoms thrill, 
The voice of fear 
Is whispering near, 
And asks — are those we love there still ? 
Do all those eyes on earth still dwell, 
To greet us home? Ah! who can tell ? 


Long months have passed in homeward flight, 
Since news from those dear hearts beguiled ; 
And Time e’er noon oft brings a blight 
To joys on which at morn he smiled. 
hus as we near 

That land so dear, 
With joy’s emotion in our eyes, 

The voice of fear, 

In accents drear, 
Asks, Is it well with those we prize ? 
And though hope’s glance responds — 

All’s well! 
Fear whispers back, Ah! who can tell? 


We’re nearing home! The Eastern “ Trade” 
Still presses on our sails and spars, 
Day’s beams are still on ocean laid, 
And night assembles yet her stars ; 
Oh! in our flight, 
Beneath their light, 
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While in love’s soul dear hope’s the theme — 
While night’s asleep, 
And watch we keep, 
What happy scenes of home we dream! 
Amidst their halo shall we dwell 
Once more — once more? Ah! who can tell? 


We’re nearing home — our native land ! 
Those clustered States so blessed of Heaven ! 
Can such a gift from God’s great hand 
Be lightly prized — be rashly riven? 
Dark rumor’s tongue 
Such dread notes rung 
Before we left the Indian clime ; 
But faith still smiles, 
And hope beguiles — 
They sing to patriot hearts a chime! 
While in the soul such anthems swell, 
We'll cease to sigh: Ah! who can tell ? 
—At Sea, Monday, April 8, 1861. 


MODERN CIVILIZATION. 
Airn—‘The Vicar of Bray.” 


His holiness, the Pope of Rome, 
Has launched an allocution 
At reform abroad and reform at home, 
Which he calls revolution ; 
He heaps abuse, pronounces blame, 
And deals out condemnation 
Direct, without reserve, by name, 
On modern civilization. 


For other times the pontiff sighs, 
And groans for other ages, 
While he scolds and screams and shricks and 
cries, 
And roars and raves and rages, 
For the palmy days of interdict, 
And excommunication, 
All which have been to limbo kicked 
By modern civilization. 


Tis likely Rome will grow too hot 
To hold the holy father: 

He’ll have to seek some other spot 
To rule and govern, rather. 

Jerusalem some folks suggest ; 
And that’s a situation 

Where he would not be much distrest 
By modern civilization. 


’T were better if to Jericho 
He went, with all his head men, 

Or his cardinals and he might go 
Among the Indian red men ; 

The pope and conclave would amazo 
The native population ; 

Let them fly to the far Ojibbeways, 


From modern civilization. —Punch. 





CONCERNING FUTURE YEARS. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
CONCERNING FUTURE YEARS. 

Dogs it ever come across you, my friend, 
with something of a start, that things can- 
not always go on in your lot as they are go- 
ingnow? Does nota sudden thought some- 
times flash upon you, a hasty, vivid glimpse, 
of what you will be long hereafter, if you are 
spared in this world? Our common way is 
too much to think that things will always go 
on as they are going. Not that we clearly 
think so: not that we ever put that opinion 
in a definite shape, and avow to ourselves 
that we hold it: but we live very much under 
that vague, general impression. We can 
hardly help it. When a man of middle age 
inherits a pretty country-seat, and makes up 
his mind that he cannot yet afford to give up 
his profession and go to live at it, but con- 
cludes that in six or eight years he will be 
able with justice to his children to do so, do 
you think he brings plainly before him the 
changes which must be wrought on himself 
and those around him by these years? I do 
not speak of the greatest change of all, which 
may come to any of us so very soon: I do 
not think of what may be done by unlooked- 
for accident: I think merely of what must be 
done by the passing on of time. I think of 
possible changes in taste and feeling, of 
possible loss of liking for that mode of life. 
Ithink of lungs that will play less freely, 
and of limbs that will suggest shortened 
walks, and dissuade from climbing hills. I 
think how the children will have outgrown 
daisy-chains, or even got beyond the season 
of climbing trees. The middle-aged man en- 
joys the prospect of the time when he shall 
go to his country-house ; and the vague, un- 
defined belief surrounds him, like an atmos- 
phere, that he and his children, his views 
and likings, will be then just such as they 
are now. He cannot bring it home to him 
at how many points change will be cutting 
into him, and hedging hini in, and paring 
him down. And we all live very much under 
that vague impression. Yet it is in many 
ways good for us to feel that we are going on 
—passing from the things which surround us 
—advancing into the undefined future, into 
the unknown land. And I think that some- 
times we all have vivid flashes of such a con- 
Viction, I dare say, my friend, you have 
seen an old man, frail, soured, and shabby 
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and you have thought, with a start, Perhaps 
there is Myself of Future Years. 

We human beings can stand a great deal. 
There is great margin allowed by our con- 
stitution, physical and moral. I suppose 
there is no doubt that a man may daily for 
years eat what is unwholesome, breathe air 
which is bad, or go through a round of life 
which is not the best or the right one for 
either body or mind, and yet be little the 
worse. And so men pass through great tri- 
als and through long years, and yet are not 
altered so very much. The other day, walk- 
ing along the street, [saw a man whom I 
had not seen for ten years. I knew that 
since I saw him last he had gone through 
very heavy troubles, and that these had sat 
very heavily upon him. I remembered how 
he had lost that friend who was the dearest 
to him of all human beings, and I knew how 
broken down he had been for many months 
after that great sorrow came. Yet there he 
was, walking along, an unnoticed unit, just 
like any one else ; and he was looking won- 
derfully well. No doubt he seemed pale, 
worn, and anxious: but he was very well 
and carefully dressed ; he was walking with 
a brisk, active step; and I dare say in feel- 
ing pretty well reconciled to being what he 
is, and to the circumstances amid which he 
is living. Still, one felt that somehow a tre- 
mendous change had passed over him. I 
felt sorry for him, and all the more that he 
did not seem to feel sorry for himself. It 
made me sad to think that some day I should 
be like him ; that perhaps in the eyes of my 
juniors I look like him already, careworn 
and ageing. I dare say in his feeling there 
was no such sense of falling off. Perhaps he 
was tolerably content. He was walking so 
fast and looking so sharp, that I am sure he 
had no desponding feeling at the time. De- 
spondency goes with slow movements and 
with vague looks. The sense of having ma- 
terially fallen off is destructive to the eagle- 
eye. Yes, he was tolerably content. We 
can go-down-hill cheerfully, save at the points 
where it is sharply brought home to us that 
we are going down-hill. Lately I sat at din- 
ner opposite an old lady who had the re- 
mains of striking beauty. I remember how 
much she interested me. Her hair was 
false, her teeth were false, her complexion 
was shrivelled, her form had lost the round 
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symmetry of earlier years, and was angular 
and stiff; yet how cheerful and lively she 
was! She had gone far down-hill physically ; 
but either she did not feel her decadence, 
or she had grown quite reconciled to it. 
Her daughter, a blooming matron, was there, 
happy, wealthy, good ; yet not apparently a 
whit more reconciled to life than the aged 
grandame. It was pleasing, and yet it was 
sad, to see how well we can make up our 
mind to what is inevitable. And such a 
sight brings up to one a glimpse of Future 
Years. The cloud seems to part before one, 
and through the rift you discern your earthly 
track far away, and a jaded pilgrim plodding 
along it with weary step; and though the 
pilgrim does not look like you, yet you know 
the pilgrim is yourself. 


This cannot always goon. To what is it 
all tending? Iam not thinking now of an 
out-look so grave that this is not the place 
to discuss it. But I am thinking how every 
thing is going on. In this world there is no 
standing still. And every thing that be- 
longs entirely to this world, its interests and 
occupations, is going on towards a conclu- 
sion. It will allcome toanend. It cannot 


go on forever. I cannot always be writing 
sermons as I do now, and going on in this 


regular course of life. I cannot always be 
writing essays for Fraser. The day will 
come when I shall have no more to say, or 
when the readers of the Magazine will no 
longer have patience to listen to me in that 
kind of fashion in which they have listened 
solong. I furesee it plainly, this evening,— 
the time when the reader shall open the fa- 
_ miliar cover, and glance at the table of con- 
tents, and exclaim indignantly, “Here is 
that tiresome person again with the four in- 
itials : why will he not cease to weary us?” 
I write in sober sadness, my friend: I do 
not intend any jest. If you do not know 
that what I have written is certainly true, 
you have not lived very long. You have not 
learned the sorrowful lesson, that all worldly 
occupations and interests are wearing to 
their close. You cannot keep up the old 
thing, however much you may wish to do so. 
You know how vain anniversaries for the 
most part are. You meet with certain old 
friends, to try to revive the old days; but 
the spirit of the old time will not come over 
you. It is not a spirit that can be raised at 
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will. It cannot go on forever, that walking 
down to church on Sundays, and ascending 
those pulpit steps ; it will change to feeling, 
though I humbly trust it may be long before 
it shall change in fact. Don’t you all some- 
times feel something like that? Don’t you 
sometimes look about you and say to your- 
self, That furniture will wear out: those 
window-curtains are getting sadly faded; 
they will not last a lifetime? Those carpets 
must be replaced some day; and the old 
patterns which looked at you with a kindly, 
familiar expression, through these long years, 
must be among the old familiar faces that are 
gone. These are little things, indeed, but 
they are among the vague recollections that 
bewilder our memory; they are among the 
things which come up in the strange, con- 
fused remembrance of the dying man in the 
last days of life. There is an old fir-tree, 
a twisted, strange-looking fir-tree, which 
will be among my last recollections, I know, 
as it was among my first. It was always be- 
fore my eyes when I was three, four, five 
years old: I see the pyramidal top, rising 
over a mass of shrubbery; I see it always 
against a sunset-sky ; always in the subdued 
twilight in which we seem to see things in 
distant years. 

These old friends will die, you think ; who 
will take their place? You will be an old 
gentleman, a frail old gentleman, wondered 
at by younger men, and telling them long 
stories about the days when Queen Victoria 
was a young woman, like those which weary 
you now about George the Third. It will 
not be the same world then. Your children 
will not be always children. Enjoy their 
fresh youth while it lasts, for it will not last 
long. Do not skim over the present too 
fast, through a constant habit of onward- 
looking. Many men of an anxious turn are 
so eagerly concerned in providing for the 
future, that they hardly remark the blessings 
of the present. * Yet it is only because the 
future will some day be present, that it de- 
serves any thought at all. And many men, 
instead of heartily enjoying present bless 
ings while they are present, train themselves 
to a habit of regarding these things as 
merely the foundation on which they are to 
| build some vague fabric of they know not 
|what. I have known a clergyman, who was 
| very fond of music, and in whose church tho 
| music was very fine, who seemed incapable 
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of enjoying its solemn beauty as a thing to| Do you not feel the like when you look at 
be enjoyed while passing, but who persisted | many little matters, and then look into the 
in regarding each beautiful strain merely as | future years? That harness—how will you 
a promising indication of what his choir|replace it? It will be a pang to throw it by, 
would come at some future time to be. It|and it will be a considerable expense too to 
is a very bad habit, and one which grows | get a new suit. Then you think how long 
unless repressed. You, my reader, when| harness may continue to be serviceable. I 
you see your children racing on the green,|once saw, on a pair of horses drawing a 
train yourself to regard all. that as a happy | stage-coach among the hills, a set of harness 
end in itself. Do not grow to think merely | which was thirty-five years old. It had been 
that those sturdy young limbs promise to be | very costly and grand when new; it had be- 
stout and serviceable when they are those of| longed for some of its earliest years to a 
a grown-up man; and rejoice inthe smooth| certain wealthy nobleman. The nobleman 
little forehead with its curly hair, without | had been for many years in his grave, but , 
any forethought of how it is to look some | there was his harness still. It was tremen- 
day when overshadowed (as it is sure to be) |dously patched, and the blinkers were of 
by the great wig of the Lord Chancellor. | extraordinary aspect ; but it was quite ser- 
Good advice: let us all tzy to take it. Let|viceable. There is comfort for you, poor 
all happy things be enjoyed as ends, as well | country parsons! How thoroughly I under- 
as regarded asmeans. Yet it isin the make | stand your feeling about such little things. 
of our nature to be ever onward-looking ;|I know how you sometimes look at your 
and we cannot help it. When you get the|phaeton or your dog-cart; and even while 
first number for the year of the Magazine | the morocco is fresh, and the wheels still are 
which you take in, you instinctively think of | running with their first tires, how you think 
it as the first portion of a new volume ; and | you see it after it has grown shabby and old- 
you are conscious of a certain though slight | fashioned. Yes, you remember, not without 
restlessness in the thought of a thing in-|a dull kind of pang, that it is wearing out. 
complete, and of a wish that you had the | You have a neighbor, perhaps, a few miles 
volume completed. And sometimes, thus | off, whose conveyance, through the wear of 
looking onward into the future, you worry | many years, has become remarkably seedy ; 
yourself with little thoughts and cares. | and every time you meet it you think that 
There is that old dog: you have had him | there you see your own, as it will some day 
for many years ; he is growing stiff and frail; | be. Every dog has his day; but the day 
what are you todo when he dies? Whenhe | of the rational dog is overclouded in a fash- 
is gone, the new dog you get will never be | ion unknown to his inferior fellow-creature ; 
like him; he may be, indeed, a far hand-!it is overclouded by the anticipation of the 
somer and more amiable animal, but he will | coming day which will not be his. You re- 
not be your old companion ; he will not be | member how that great though morbid man, 
surrounded with all those old associations, | John Foster, could not heartily enjoy the 
not merely with your own by-past life, but | summer weather, for thinking how every 
with the lives, the faces, and the voices of sunny day that shone upon him wasa down- 
those who have left you, which invest with | ward step towards the winter gloom. Each 
acertain sacredness even that humble but | indication that the season was progressing, 
faithful friend. He will not have been the | even though progressing as yet only to 
companion of your youthful walks, when you | | greater beauty, filled him with great grief. 
went at a pace which now you cannot attain. | ‘I have seen a fearful sight to-day,” he 
He will just bea common dog ; and who that | would say, “I have seena buttercup.” And 
has reached your years cares for that? The | we know, of course, that in his case there 
other, indeed, was a dog too, but that was, was nothing like affectation; it was only 
merely the substratum on which was ac-| that, unhappily for himself, the bent of his 
cumulated a host of recollections: it is Auld | mind was so onward-looking, that he saw 
lang syne that walks into your study when only a premonition of the snows of Decem- 
your shaggy friend of ten summers comes | ber in the roses of June. It would be a 
stiffly in, and after many querulous turnings | blessing if we could quite discard the ten- 
lays himself down on the rug before the fire. ' dency. And while your trap runs smoothly 
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and noiselessly, while the leather is fresh | 
and the paint unscratched, do not worry 
yourself with visions of the day when it will 
rattle and creak, and when you will make it 
wait for you at the corner of back streets 
when you drive into town. Do not vex 
yourself by fancying that you will never have 
heart to send off the old carriage, nor by 
wondering where you will find the money to 
buy a new one. 

Have you ever read the Life of Mansie 
Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith, by that pleasing 
poet and most amiable man, the late David 

. Macbeth Moir? Ihave been looking into 
it lately ; and I have regretted much that 
the Lowland Scotch dialect is so imperfectly 
understood in England, and that even where 
so far understood its raciness is so little 
felt ; for great as is the popularity of that 
work, it is much less known than it deserves 
to be. Only a Scotchman can thoroughly 
appreciate it. It is curious, and yet it is 
not curious, to find the pathos and tlie polish 
of one of the most touching and elegant of 
poets in the man who has with such irresist- 
ible humor, sometimes approaching to the 
farcical, delineated humble Scotch life. One 


passage in the book always struck me very 
much. We have in it the poet as well as 
the humorist ; and it is a perfect example 
of what I have been trying to describe in the 
pages which you have read. I mean the 
passage in which Mansie tells us of a sudden 
glimpse which, in circumstances of mortal 


terror, he once had of the future. On a 
certain “ awful night ” the tailor was awak- 
ened by cries of alarm, and, looking out, he 
saw the next house to his own was on fire 
. from cellar to garret. The earnings of poor 
Mansie’s whole life were laid out on his stock 
in trade and his furniture, and it appeared 
likely that these would be at once destroyed. 


“Then [says he] the darkness of the lat- 
ter days came over my spirit like a vision 
before the prophet Isaiah; and I could see 
nothing in the years to come but beggary 
and starvation—myself a fallen-back old 
man, with an out-at-the-elbows coat, a greasy 
hat, and a bald brow, hirpling over a staff, 
requeeshting an awmous: Nanse a broken- 
hearted beggar-wife, torn down to tatters, 
and weeping like Rachel when she thought 
on better days; and poor wee Benjie going 
a door to door with a sneal-potk on his 
back.” 





Ah, there is exquisite pathos there as well 
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as humor; but the thing for which I have 
quoted that sentence is its startling truth. 
fulness. You have all done what Mansig 
Wauch did, I know. Every one has his 
own way of doing it, and it is his own eg 
pecial picture which each sees; but there 
has appeared to us, as to Mansie (I must 
recur to my old figure), as it were a sudden 
rift in the clouds that conceal the future, 
and we have seen the way, far ahead,—the 
dusty way,—and an aged pilgrim pacing 
slowly along it; and in that aged figure we 
have each recognized our own young self, 
How often have I sat down on the mossy 
wall that surrounded my churchyard, when 
I had more time for reverie than I have 
now,—sat upon the mossy wall, under a 
great oak, whose branches came low down 
and projected far out,—and looked at the 
rough gnarled bark, and at the passing river, 
and at the belfry of the little church, and 
there and then thought of Mansie Wauch 
and of his vision of future years! How 
often in these hours, or in long, solitary 
walks and rides among the hills, have I had 
visions clear as that of Mansie Wauch, of 
how I should grow old in my country parish! 
Do not think that I wish or intend to be 
egotistical, my friendly reader. I describe 
these feelings and fancies because I think 
this is the likeliest way in which to reach 
and describe your own. There was a rapid 
little stream that flowed, in a very lonely 
place, between the highway and a cottage 
to which I often went to see a poor old wo- 
man; and when I came out of the cottage, 
having made sure that no one saw me, I 
always took a great leap over the little 
stream, which saved going round a little 
way. And never once, for several years, 
did I thus cross it without sceing a picture 
as clear to the mind’s eye as Mansie 
Wauch’s,—a picture which made me walk 
very thoughtfully along for the next mile or 
two. It was curious to think how one was 
to get through the accustomed duty after 
having grown old and frail. The day would 
come when the brook could be crossed in 
that brisk fashion no more. It must be an 
odd thing for the parson to walk as an old 
man into the pulpit, still his own, which was 
his own when he was a young man of six- 
and-twenty. What a crowd of old remem- 
brances must be present each Sunday to the 
clergyman’s mind, who has served the samé 
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parish and preached in the same church for 
fifty years! Personal identity, continued 
through the successive stages of life, is a 
commonplace thing to think of; but when 
it is brought home to your own case and feel- 
ing, it is a very touching and a very bewilder- 
ing thing. There are the same trees and hills 
as when you were a boy ; and when each of us 
comes to his last days in this world, how short 
aspace it will seem since we were little chil- 
dren! .Let us humbly hope that in that 
brief space parting the cradle from the 
grave, we may (by help from above) have 
accomplished a certain work which will cast 
its blessed influence over all the years and 
all the ages before us. Yet it remains a 
strange thing to look forward and to see 
yourself with gray hair, and not much even 
of that; to see your wife an old woman, and 
your little boy or girl grown up into man- 
hood or womanhood. It is more strange 
still to fancy you sce them all going on 
as usual in the round of life, and you no 
longer among them. You see your empty 
chair. There is your writing-table and your 
inkstand ; there are your books, not so care- 
fully arranged as they used to be; perhaps 
on the whole less indication than you might 
have hoped that they miss you. All this is 
strange when you bring it home to your own 
case; and that hundreds of millions have 
felt the like makes it none the less strange 
toyou. The commonplaces of life and death 
are not commonplace when they befall our- 
selves. It was in desperate hurry and agi- 
tation that Mansie Wauch saw his vision; 
and in like circumstances you may have 
yours too. But for the most part such 
moods come in leisure,—in saunterings 
through the autumn woods,—in reveries 
by the winter fire. 


I do not think, thus musing upon our 
occasional glimpses of the future, of such 
fancies as those of early youth,—fancies and 
anticipations of greatness, of felicity, of 
fame; I think of the onward views of men 
approaching middle age, who have found 
their place and their work in life, and who 
may reasonably believe that, save for great, 
unexpected accidents, there will be no very 
material change in their lot till that ‘ change 
come” to which Job looked forward four 
thousand years since. ‘There are great 
numbers of educated folk who are likely 
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always to live in the same kind of house, to 
have the same establishment, to associate 
with the same class of people, to walk along 
the same streets, to look upon the same 


hills, as long as they live. The only change 


will be the gradual one which will be wrought 
by advancing years. 

And the onward view of such people in 
such circumstances is generally a very vague 
one. It is only now and then that there 
comes the startling clearness of prospect so 
well set forth by Mansie Wauch. Yet some- 
times when such a vivid view comes it re- 
mains for days, and is a painful companion 
of your solitude. Don’t you remember, 
clerical reader of thirty-two, having seen a 
good deal of an old parson, rather sour in 
aspect, rather shabby-looking, sadly pinched 
for means, and with powers dwarfed by the 
sore struggle with the world to maintain his 
family and to keep up a respectable appear- 
ance upon his limited resources; perhaps 
with his mind made petty and his temper 
spoiled by the little worries, the petty ma- 
lignant tattle and gossip and occasional in- 
solence of a little backbiting village ? and 
don’t you remember how for days you felt 
haunted by a sort of nightmare that there 
was what you would be, if you lived so long? 
Yes; you know how there have been times. 
when for ten days together that jarring 
thought would intrude, whenever your mind 
was disengaged from work ; and sometimes, 
when you went to bed, that thought kept 
you awake for hours. You knew the im- 
pression was morbid, and you were angry 
with yourself for your silliness; but you 
could not drive it away. 

It makes a great difference in the prospect 
of Future Years if you are one of those peo- 
ple who, even after middle age, may still 
make a great rise in life. This will prolong 
the restlessness which in others is sobered 
down at forty; tt will extend the period 
during which you will every now and then 
have brief seasons of feverish anxiety, hope, 
and fear, followed by longer stretches of 
blank disappointment. And it will afford 
the opportunity of experiencing a vividly 
new sensation, and of turning over a quite 
new leaf, after most people have settled to 
the jog-trot at which the remainder of the 
pilgrimage is to be covered. A clergyman 
of the Church of England may be made a 
bishop, and exchange a quiet rectory for a 
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palace. No doubt the increase of responsi- 
bility is to a conscientious man almost ap- 
palling; but surely, the rise in life is great. 
There you are, one of four-and-twenty, se- 
lected out of near twenty thousand. It is 
possible, indeed, that you may feel more 
reason for shame than for elation at the 
thought. A barrister unknown to fame, 
but of respectable standing, may be made 
a judge. Such a man may even, if he gets 
into the groove, be gradually pushed on till 
he reaches an eminence which probably sur- 
prises himself as much as any one else. A 
good speaker in Parliament may at sixty or 
seventy, be made a Cabinet Minister. And 
we can all imagine what indescribable pride 
and elation must in such cases possess the 
wife and daughters of the man who has at- 
tained this decided step in advance. I can 
say sincerely that I never saw human beings 
walk with so airy tread, and evince so fuss- 
ily their sense of a greatness more than 
mortal, as the wife and the daughter of an 
amiable but not able bishop I knew in my 
youth, when they came to church on the 
Sunday morning on which the good man 
preached for the first time in his lawn 
sleeves. Their heads were turned for the 
time; but they gradually came right again, 
.as the ladies became accustomed to the sum- 
mits of human affairs. 

Let it be said for the bishop himself, that 
there was not a vestige of that sense of ele- 
vation about him. He looked perfectly 
modest and unaffected. His dress was re- 
markably ill put on, and his sleeves stuck 
out in the most awkward fashion ever as- 
sumed by drapery. I suppose that some- 
times these rises in life come very unex- 
pectediy. I have heard of a man who, when 
he received a letter from the prime minister 
of the day offering him a place of great dig- 
nity, thought the letter was a hoax, and did 
not notice it for several days. You could 
not certainly infer from his modesty what 
has proved to be the fact, that he has filled 
his place admirably well. The possibility 
of such material changes must no doubt 
tend to prolong the interest in life, which 
is ready to flag as years goon. But per- 
haps with the majority of men, the level is 
found before middle age, and no very great 
worldly change awaits them. The path 
stretches on, with its ups and downs; and 
they only hope for strength for the day. 
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But in such men’s lot of humble duty and 
quiet content there remains room for many 
fears. All human beings, who are as well 
off as they can ever be, and so who haye 
little room for hope, seem to be liable to 
the invasion of great fear as they look into 
the future. It seems to be so with kings, 
and with great nobles. Many such have 
lived in a nervous dread of change, and 
have ever been watching the signs of the 
times with apprehensive eyes. Nothing that 
can happen can well make such better; and 
so they suffer from the vague foreboding of 
something which will make them worse, 
And the same law reaches to those in whom 
hope is narrowed down, not by the limit of 
grand possibility, but of little; not by the 
fact that they have got all that mortal can 
get, but by the fact that they have got the 
little which is all that Providence seems to 
intend to give to them. And indeed there 
is something that is almost awful, when 
your affairs are all going happily, when 
your mind is clear and equal to its work, 
when your bodily health is unbroken, when 
your home is pleasant, when your income is 
ample, when your children are healthy and 
merry and hopeful,—in looking on to fu- 
ture years. The more happy you are, the 
more there is of awe in the thought how 
frail are the foundations of your earthly hap- 
piness: what havoc may be made of them 
by the chances of even a single day. It is 
no wonder that the solemnity and awfulness 
of the future have been felt so much, that 
the languages of Northern Europe have, 
as I dare say you know, no word which 
expresses the essential notion of futurity. 
You think, perhaps, of shall and will. Well, 
these words have come now to convey the 
notion of futurity; but they do so only ina 
secondary fashion. Look to their etymol- 
ogy, and you will see that they imply futu- 
rity, but do not express it. I shall do such 
a thing means J am bound to do it, Iam 
under an obligation to do it. I will do such 
a thing, means I intend to do it, it is my 
present purpose to do it. Of course, if you 
are under an obligation to do any thing, or 
if it be your intention to do any thing, the 
probability is that the thing will be done; 
but the Northern family of languages ven- 
tures no nearer than that towards the ex- 
pression of the bare, awful idea of future 
time. It was no wonder that Mr. Croaker 
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was able to cast a gloom upon the gayest 
circle, and the happiest conjuncture of cir- 
cumstances, by wishing that all might be as 
well that day six months. Six months! 
What might that time not do? Perhaps 
you have not read a little poem of Barry 
Cornwall’s, the idea of which must come 
home to the heart of most of us :— 
“Touch us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream, 
Gently,—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream. 
Humble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
One is lost,—an angel fled 
To the azure overhead. 
“Touch us gently, Time! 
We’ve not proud nor soaring wings : 
Our ambition, our content, 
Lies in simple things. 
Humble voyagers are we 
O’er life’s dim, unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime :— 
Touch us gently, gentle Time !” 


I know that sometimes, my friend, you 
will not have much sleep if, when you lay 
your head on your pillow, you begin to 
think how much depends upon your health 
and life. You have reached now that time 
at which you value life and health not so 


much for their service to yourself, as for 


their needfulness to others. There is a pe- 
tition familiar to me in this Scotch country 
where people make their prayers for them- 
selves, which seems to me to possess great 
solemnity and force when we think of all 
that is implied in it. It is, Spare useful 
lives! One life, the slender line of blood 
passing into and passing out of one human 
heart, may decide the question whether wife 
and children shall grow up affluent, refined, 
happy, yes, and good ; or be reduced to hard 
straits, with all the manifold evils which 
gtow of poverty in the case of those who 
have been reduced to it after knowing other 
things. You often think, I doubt not, in 
quiet hours, what would become of your 
children if you were gone. You have done, 
I trust, what you can to care for them, even 
from your graye: you think sometimes of a 
poetical figure of speech amid the dry tech- 
tical phrases of English law: you know 
what is meant by the law of Mortmain ; and 
you like to think that even your dead hand 
may be felt to be kindly intermeddling yet 
in the affairs of those who were your dear- 
est: that some little sum, slender perhaps, 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 690. 
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but as liberal as you could make it, may 
come in periodically when it is wanted, and 
seem like the gift of a thoughtful heart and 
a kindly hand which are far away. Yes, cut 
down your present income to any extent, 
that you may make some provision for your 
children after you are dead. You do not 
wish that they should have the saddest of 
all reasons for taking care of you, and try- 
ing to lengthen out your life. But even af- 
ter you have done every thing which your 
small means permit, you will still think, 
with an anxious heart, of the possibilities of 
Future Years. A man or woman who has 
children has very strong reason for wishing 
to live as long as may be, and has no right 
to trifle with health or life. And sometimes, 
looking out into days to come, you think of 
the little things, hitherto so free from man’s 
heritage of care, as they may some day be. 
You see them shabby, and early anxious: 
can that be the little boy’s rosy face, now so 
pale and thin? You see them in a poor 
room, in which you recognize your study 
chairs, with the hair coming out of the cush- 
ions; and a carpet which you remember 
now threadbare and in holes. 

It is no wonder at all that people are so 
anxious about money. Money means every 
desirable material thing on earth; and the 
manifold immaterial things which come of 
material possessions. Poverty is the most 
comprehensive earthly evil; all conceivable 
evils, temporal, spiritual, and eternal, may 
come of that. Of course, great temptations 
attend its opposite; and the wise man’s 
prayer will be what it was long ago— 
‘“‘Give me neither poverty nor riches.” But 
let us have no nonsense talked about money 
being of no consequence. The want of it 
has made many a father and mother trem- 
ble at the prospect of being taken from their 
children ; the want of it has embittered many 
a parent’s dying hours. You hear selfish 
persons talking vaguely about faith. You 
find such heartless persons jauntily spending 
all they get on themselves, and then leaving 
their poor children to beggary, with the 
miserable pretext that they are doing all 
this through their abundant trust in God. 
Now this is not faith, it is insolent pre- 
sumption. It is exactly as if a man should 
jump from the top of St. Paul’s, and say 
that he had faith that the Almighty would 
keep him from being dashed to pieces on 
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the pavement. There 1s a high authority 
as to such cases, “Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God.” If God had promised 
that people should never fall into the miser- 
ies of penury under any circumstances, it 
would be faith to trust that promise, how- 
ever unlikely of fulfilment it might seem in 
any particular case. But God has made no 
such promise; and if you leave your chil- 
dren without provision, you have no right 
to expect that they shall not suffer the nat- 
ural consequences of your heartlessness and 
thoughtlessness. True faith lies in your 
doing every thing you possibly can, and 
then humbly trusting in God. And if, after 
you have done your very best, you must 
still go, with but a blank out-look for those 
you leave, why, then you may trust them to 
the Husband of the widow and Father of the 
fatherless. Faith, as regards such matters. 
means firm belief that God will do all he 
has promised to do, however difficult or un- 
likely. But some people seem to think that 
faith means firm belief that God will do 
whatever they think would suit them, how- 
ever unreasonable, and however flatly in the 
face of all the established laws of his gov- 
ernment. 


We all haveit in our power to make our- 
selves miscrable, if we look far into future 
years and calculate their probabilities of 
evil, and steadily anticipate the worst. It 
is not expedient to calculate too far ahead. 
Of course, the right way in this, as in other 
things, is the middle way; we are not to 
run either into the extreme of over-careful- 
ness and anxiety on the one hand, or of 
recklessness and imprudence on the other. 
But as mention has been made of faith, it 
may safely be said that we are forgetful of 
that rational trust in God which is at once 
our duty and our inestimable privilege, if 
we are always looking out into the future, 
and vexing ourselves with endless fears as 
to how things are to go then. There is no 
divine promise that if a reckless blockhead 
leaves his children to starve, they shall not 
starve. And a certain inspired volume 
speaks with extreme severity of the man 
who fails to provide for them of his own 
house. But there is a divine promise which 
says to the humble Christian, “As thy days, 
so shall thy strength be.” Ifyour affairs are 
going on fairly now, be thankful, and try to 
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do your duty, and to do your best, as a Chris. 
tian man and a prudent man, and then leaye 
the rest to God. Your children are about 
you; no doubt they may dic, and it is fit 
enough that you should not forget the fragil- 
ity of your most prized possessions ; it is fit 
enough that you should sometimes sit by the 
fire and look at the merry faces and listen to 
the little voices, and think what it would beto 
lose them. But it is not needful, or rational, 
or Christian-like, to be always brooding on 
that thought. And when they grow up it 
may be hard to provide for them. The little 


thing that is sitting on your knee may be. ' 


fore many years be alone in life, thousands 
of miles from you and from his early home, 
an insignificant item in the bitter price 
which Britain pays for her Indian Empire. 
It is even possible, though you hardly fora 
moment admit that thought, that the child 
may turn out a heartless and wicked man, 
and prove your shame and heart-break ; all 
wicked and heartless men have been the 
children of somebody; and many of them 
douvtless the children of those who surmised 
the future as little as Eve did when she smiled 
upon the infant Cain. And the fireside by 
which you sit, now merry and noisy enough, 
may grow lonely—lonely with the second 
loneliness, not the hopeful solitude of youth 
looking forward, but the desponding loneli- 
ness of age looking back. And it is so with 
every thing else. Your health may break 
down. Some fearful accident may befall you. 
The readers of the magazine may cease to 
care for your articles. People may get tired 
of your sermons. People may stop buying 
your books, your wine, your groceries, your 
milk and cream. Younger men may take 
away your legal business. Yet how often 
these fears prove utterly groundless! It was 
good and wise advice given by one who had 
managed with a cheerful and hopeful spirit, 
to pass through many trying and anxious 
years, to “ take short views :” not to vex and 
worry yourself by planning too far ahead. 
And a wiser than the wise and cheerful Syd- 
ney Smith had anticipated his philosophy. 
You remember Who said “ Take no thought” 
—that is, no over-anxious and over-careful 
thought—* for the morrow ; for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself” 
Did you ever sail over a blue summer sed 
towards a mountainous coast, frowning, sul 
len, gloomy; and have you not seen the 
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gloom retire before you as you advanced; comforter Time. Yes, it is wonderful what 
the hills, grim in the distance, stretch into people can go through, wonderful what peo- 
sunny slopes when you neared them; and | ple get reconciled to. I dare say my friend 
the waters smile in cheerful light that locked | ‘Smith, when his hair began to fall off, made 
so black when they were far away? And | ‘frantic efforts to keep it on. I have no 
yho is there that has not seen the parallel | | doubt he anxiously tried all the vile concoc- 
in actual life? We have all known and an- | tions which quackery advertises in the news- 

ticipated ills of life—the danger that looked | papers, for the advantage of those who wish 
so big, the duty that looked so arduous, the | ‘for luxuriant locks. y dare ‘say for awhile 
entanglement that we could not see our way | it really weighed upon his mind, and dis- 
through—prove to have been nothing more | turbed his quiet, that he was getting bald. 
than spectres on the far horizon; and when | But now he has quite reconciled himself to 
atlength we reached them, all their difficulty | ‘his lot; and with a head smooth and sheeny 
had vanished into air, leaving us to think | as the egg of the ostrich, Smith goes on 
what fools we had been for having so need- | | | through life, and feels no pang at the re- 
lessly conjured up phantoms to disturb our | membrance of the ambrosial curls of his 
quiet. Yes, there is no doubt of it, a very P youth. Most young people, I dare say, think 
great part of all we suffer in this world is jit will be a dreadful thing to grow old: a 
from the apprehension of things that never | girl of eighteen thinks it must be an awful 
come. I once remember well how a dear | sensation to be thirty. Believe me, not at 
friend whom I (and many more) lately lost, ‘all. You are brought to it bit by bit; and 
told me many times of his fears as to what | when you reach the spot you rather like the 
he would do in a certain contingency which | view. And it is so with graver things. We 


both he and I thought was quite sure to come | grow able to do and to bear that which it is 
sooner or later. I know that the anticipa- | needful that we should do and bear. As is 
tion of it caused him some of the most anx- | the day, so the strength proves to be. And 
ious hours of a very anxious though useful | you have heard people tell you truly, that 
and honored life. How vain his fears | they have been enabled to bear what they 


proved! He was taken from this world be- | never thought they could have come through 
fore what he had dreaded had cast its most | with their reason or their life. I have no 
distant shadow. Well, let me try to discard | fear for the Christian man, so he keeps to 
the notion which has been sometimes worry- | the path of duty. Straining up the steep 
ing me of late, that perhaps I have written | hill, hie heart will grow stout in just propor- 
nearly as many essays as any one will care | tion to its steepness. Yes, and if the call 
to read. Don’t let any of us give way to | to martyrdom came, I should not despair of 
fears which may prove to have been entirely | finding men who would show themselves 
groundless. equal to it, even in this commonplace age, 
And then, if we are really spared to sce | and among people who wear Highland cloaks 
those trials we sometimes think of, and | and knickerbockers. The martyr’s strength 
which it is right that we should sometimes | would come with the martyr’s day. It is 
think of, the strength for them will come at the | because there is no call for it now, that peo- 
time. They will not look nearly so black, and | ple look so little like it. 
we shall be enabled to bear them bravely. It is very difficult, in this world, to 
There is in human nature a marvellous strongly enforce a truth, without seeming to 
power of accommodation to circumstances. push it into an extreme. You are very apt, 
We can gradually make up our mind to al-|in avoiding one error, to run into the op- 
most any thing. If this were a sermon in- | posite error; forgetting that truth and right 
stead of an essay, I should explain my the- | lie generally between two extremes. And 
ory of how this comes to be. I see in all|in agreeing with Sydney Smith, as to the 
this something beyond the mere natural in-| wisdom and the duty of “ taking short 
stinct of acquiescence in what is inevitable ; | views,” let us take care of appearing to ap- 
something beyond the benevolent law in the | prove the doings of those foolish and un- 
human mind, that it shall adapt itself to | principled people who will keep no out-look 
whatever circumstances it may be placed in; |into the future time at all. A bee, you 
something beyond the doing of the gentle | know, cannot see more than a single inch 
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before it; and there are many men, and per- | lodgings—to reflect that while he lived they 
haps more women, who appear, as regards | never failed to have champagne at his din. 
their domestic concerns, to be very much | ner parties; and that they had three men 
of bees. Not bees in the respect of being | to wait at table on such occasions, while Mr, 


busy; but bees in the respect of being blind. 
You see this in all ranks of life. You see it 
in the artisan, earning good wages, yet with 
every prospect of being wecks out of work 
next summer or winter; who yet will not be 
persuaded to lay by a little in preparation 
for a rainy day. You see it in the country 


Smith next door had never more than one 
and a maidservant. If such idiotic women 
would but look forward, and consider how 
all this must end! If the professional man 
spends all he earns, what remains when the 
supply is cut off; when the toiling head and 
hand can toil no more? Ah, a little of the 





gentleman, who, having five thousand a year, | economy and management which must per- 
spends ten thousand a year; resolutely shut-| force be practised after that, might have 
ing his eyes to the certain and not very re-| tended powerfully to put off the evil day, 
mote consequences. You see it in the man | Sometimes the husband is merely the care- 
who walks into a shop and buys a lot of | worn drudge who provides what the wife 
things which he has not the money to pay|squanders. Have you not known such a 
for, in the vague hope that something will | thing as that a man should be laboring un. 
turn up. It is a comparatively thoughtful | der an Indian sun, and cutting down every 
and anxious class of men who sy stematically [personel expense to the last shilling, thathe 
overcloud the present by anticipations of the | might send a liberal allowance to his wife 
future. The more usual thing is to sacrifice | in England; while she meanwhile was reck- 
the future to the present ; to grasp at what |lessly spending twice what was thus sent 
in the way of present gratification or gain| her; running up overwhelming accounts, 
can be got, with very little thought of the | dashing about to public balls, paying for a 
consequences. You see silly women, the | bouquet what cost the poor fellow far away 
wives of men whose families are mainly de- | much thought to save, giving costly enter- 
pendent on their lives, constantly urging on; tainments at home, filling her house with 
their husbands to extravagances which eat | idle and empty-headed scapegraces, carry- 
up the little provision which might have | ing on scandalous flirtations ; till it becomes 
been made for themselves and their children | a happy thing if the certain ruin she is bring- 
when he is gone who earned their bread. ing on her husband’s head is cut short by 
There is no sadder sight, I think, than that |} the needful interference of Sir Cresswell 
which is not a very uncommon sight, the | Cresswell? There are cases in which tarring 
care-worn, anxious husband, laboring be- | ‘and feathering would sooth the moral sense 
yond his strength, often sorrowfully calculat-| of the right-minded onlooker. And even 


ing how he may make the ends to meet,  oeies things are not so bad as in the case 
denying himself in every way ; and the ex- | of which we have been thinking, it remains 
travagant idiot of a wife, bedizened with the social curse of this age, that people with 
jewellery and arrayed in velvet and lace, a few hundreds a year determinedly act in 
who tosses away his hard earnings in reck- | various respects as if they had as many thou 


less extravagance; in entertainments which | sands. The dinner given by a man with 
he cannot afford; in giving to people who | | eight hundred a year, in certain regions of 
do not care a rush for him ; in preposterous | the earth which I could easily point out, is, 
dress; inabsurd furniture ; i in needless men- | as regards food, wine, and attendance, pre- 
servants ; in greengrocers above measure ; ‘cisely the same as the dinner given by an- 


in resolute aping of the way of living of peo-| other man who has five thousand a year. 


ple with twice or three times the means. It 
is sad to sce all the forethought, prudence, | 
and moderation of the wedded pair confined 
to one of them. You would say that it will | 
not be any solid consolation to the widow, 
when the husband is fairly worried into his 
grave at last—when his daughters have to) 
go out as governesses, and she has to let! 


\ When will this end? When will people see 
its silliness? In truth, you do not really, as 
things are in this country, make many people 
better off by adding a little or a good deal 
to their yearly income. For in all probabil- 
ity they were living up to the very extremity 
‘of their means before they got the addition; 
and in all probability the first thing they do 
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on getting the addition, is so far to increase of Fraser know; did I not even then won- 
their establishment and their expense that it (der to myself if the time would ever come 
js just as hard a struggle as ever to make the | when Ishould be far away from you—far 
ends mect. It would not be a pleasant ar- | away as now, for many years, and not likely 
rangement that a man who was to be carried | to go back—and yet, feel entirely indifferent 
across the straits from England to France, | to the matter? and did not I even then feel 
should be fixed on a board so weighted that | a strange pain in the fear that very likely it 
his mouth and nostrils should be at the level | might? These things come across the mind 
of the water, and thus that he should be | of a little boy with a curious grief and be- 
struggling for life, and barely escaping | wilderment. Ah, there is something strange 
drowning all the way. Yet hosts of people, in the inner life of a thoughtful child of eight 
whom no one proposes to put under re-/years old! I would rather see a faithful 
straint, do as regards their income and ex- lyecord of his thoughts, feelings, fancies and 
penditure a precisely analogous thing. They sorrows, for a single week, than know all 
deliberately weight themselves to that de-| the political events that have happened dur- 
gree that their heads are barely above wa- ing that space in Spain, Denmark, Norway, 
ter, and that any unforeseen emergency dips | Sweden, Russia, and Turkey. Even amid 
theirheadsunder. They rent a house a good | the great grief at leaving home for school 
deal dearer than they can justly afford ; and | in your early days, did you not feel a greater 
they have servants more and more expensive | grief to think that the day might come when 


than they ought; and by many such things | 
they make sure that their progress through | 
life shall be a drowning struggle. While if} 
they would rationally resolve and manfully | 
confess that they cannot afford to have things 
as richer folk have them, and arrange their 
way of living in accordance with what they 
can afford, they would enjoy the feeling of 
ease and comfort; they would not be ever 
on the wretched stretch on which they are 
now, nor keeping up the hollow appearance 
of what is not the fact. But there are folk 
who make it a_point of honor never to ad- 
nit that in doing, or not doing any thing, 
they are actuated for an instant by so des- 
picable a consideration as the question 
whether or not they can afford it. And who 
shall reckon up the brains which this social 
calamity has driven into disease, or the early 
paralytic shocks which it has brought on? 


When you were very young, and looked 
forward to Future Years, did you ever feel 
4 painful fear that you might outgrow your 
early home affections, and your associations 
with your native scenes? Did you ever 
think to yourself, Will the day come when 
Ishall have been years away from that riv- 
er’s side, and yet not care? I think we have 
all known the feeling. O plain church to 
vhich I used to go when I was a child, and 
where I used to think the singing so very 





splendid: O little room where I used to 
sleep; and you, tall tree, on whose topmost | 
branch I cut the initials which the readers | 


you would not care at all; when your home 
ties and affections would be outgrown ; when 
you would be quite content to live on month 
after month far from parents, sisters, broth- 
ers; and feel hardly a perceptible blank 
when you remembered that they were far 
away? But it is of the essence of such 
fears, that when the thing comes that you 
were afraid of, it has ceased to be fearful; 
still it is with a little pang that you some- 
times call to remembrance how much you 
feared it once. It is a daily regret, though 
not a very acute one (more’s the pity), to be 
thrown much, in middle life, into the society 
of an old friend whom as a boy you had re- 
garded as very wise; and to be compelled 
to observe that he is a tremendous fool. 
You struggle with the conviction ; you think 
it wrong to give in to it; but you cannot 
help it. But it would have been a sharper 
pang to the child’s heart, to have impressed 
upon the child the fact, that “Good Mr. 
Goose is a fool, and some day you will un- 
derstand that he is.” In those days one ad- 
mits no imperfection in the people and the 
things one likes. You like a person; and 
he is good. That sums the whole case. You 
do not go into exceptions and reservations. 
I remember how indignant I felt as a boy, 
at reading some depreciatory criticism of the 
Waverley Novels. The criticism was to the 
effect that the plots generally dragged at 
first, and were huddled up at the end. But 
to me the novels were enchaining, enthrall- 
ing; and to hint a defect in them stunned 
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one. In the boy’s feeling, if athing be good, not thinking of the fellow who is pulled up 
why there cannot be any thing bad about it.” in court in an action for breach of promise 
But in the man’s mature judgment, even in of marriage, and who in one letter makes 
the people he likes best, and in the things | vows of unalterable affection, and in another 
he appreciates most highly, there are many | letter, written a few weeks or months later, 
flaws and imperfections. It does not vex us | tries to wriggle out of his engagement. Nor 
much now to find that this is so; but it, am I thinking of the weak, though well. 
would have greatly vexed us many years | meaning lady, who devotes herself in suc. 
since to have been told that it would be so. | cession to a great variety of uneducated and 
I can well imagine that if you told a thought- | unqualified religious instructors ; who tells 
ful and affectionate child, how well he would | you one week how she has joined the flock 
some day get on, far from his parents and of Mr. A., the converted prize-fighter, and 
his home, his wish would be that any evil how she regards him as by far the most im. 
might befall him rather than that! We proving preacher she ever heard; and who 
shrink with terror from the prospect of tells: you the next week that she has seen 
things which we can take easily enough | through the prize-fighter, that he has gone 
when they come. I dare say Lord Chancel- | and married a wealthy Roman Catholic, and 
lor Thurlow was moderately sincere when he | that now she has resolved to wait on the 
exclaimed in the House of Peers, “ When I| ministry of Mr. B., an enthusiastic individ. 
forget-my king, may my God forget me!” | ual who makes shoes during the week and 
And you will understand what Leigh Hunt | gives sermons on Sundays, and in whose ad- 
meant when, in his pleasant poem of Z'he| dresses she finds exactly what suits her. I 
Palfrey, he tells us of a daughter who had | speak of the better feelings and purposes of 
lost a very bad and heartlcss father by death, | wiser if not better folk. Let me think here 
that,— of pious emotions and holy resolutions, of 
« ‘The daughter wept, and wept the more, the best and purest frames of heart and 
To think her tears would soon be o’er.?. | ™1ud. Oh, if we could all always remainat 
our best! And after all, permanence is the 
Even in middle age, one sad thought which | great test. In the matter of Christian faith 
comes in the prospect of Future Years is of | and feeling, in the matter of all our worthier 
the change which they are sure to work upon | principles and purposes, that which lasts 
many of our present views and feelings. | longest is best. This indeed is true of most 
And the change, in many cases, will be to| things. The worth of any thing depends 
the worse. One thing is certain, that your | much upon its durability—upon the wear 
temper will grow worse if it do not grow] that is init. A thing that is mercly a fine 
better. Years will sour it, if they do not| flash and over, only disappoints. The high- 
mellow it. Another certain thing is, that if] est authority has recognized this. You re 
you do not grow wiser, you will be growing] member Who said to his friends, before 
more foolish. It is very true that there is} leaving them, that He would have them 
no fool so foolish as an old fool. Let us| bring forth fruit, and much fruit. But not 
hope, my friend, that whatever be our hon-| eyen that was enough. The fairest profes- 
est worldly work, it may never lose its in-| sion for a time, the most earnest labor fora 
terest. We must always speak humbly) time, the most ardent affection for a time, 
about the changes which coming time will| would not suffice. And so the Redeemer’s 
work upon us, upon even our firmest resolu- |} words were, “I have chosen you, and or- 
tions and most rooted principles ; or [should | dained you, that ye should go and bring 
say for myself that I cannot even imagine | forth fruit, and that your fruit should re 
myself the same being, with bent less reso- | main.” Well, let us trust that in the most 
lute and heart less warm to that best of all} solemn of all respects, only progress shall 
employments which is the occupation of my | be brought to us by all the changes of Future 
life. But there are few things which, as we } Years. 
grow older, impress us more deeply thanthe| Butit is quite vain to think that feelings, 
transitoriness of thoughts and feelings in} as distinguished from principles, shall not 
human hearts. Nor am I thinking of con-| lose much of their vividness, freshness, and 
temptible people only when I say so. Iam depth, as time goes on. You cannot now 
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by any effort revive the exultation you felt | Yet they do leave us. You behold me here, 
at some unexpected great success, nor the | - sy apse og Pae pe my blight 
a acai —_ x | pon the ear y OSsOMS OT Nis 11fe, 
heart-sinking of some terrible loss or trial. | And its first verdure—having not the less 
You know how women, after the death of a | 


| A living root, and drawing from the earth 
child, determine that every day as long as_ Its vital juices, from the air its powers : 

they live, they will visit the little grave. | Aa — as man’s heart and strength are 
And they do so for a time, sometimes for a | 4y;, appetites regerminate, his heart 

long time; but they gradually leave off. | Re-opens, and his objects and desires 

You know how burying-places are very | Spring up renewed.” 

trimly and carefully kept at first, and how} But though Artevelde speaks truly and 
flowers are hung upon the stone ; but these | well, you remember how Mr. Taylor, in that 
things gradually cease. You know how noble play, works out to our view the sad 
many husbands and wives, after their part-| sight of the deterioration of character, the 
ner’s death, determine to give the remainder | growing coarseness and harshness, the les- 
of life to the memory of the departed, and _sening tenderness and kindliness, which are 
would regard with sincere horror the sug- apt to come with advancing years. Great 
gestion that it was possible they should ever | trials, we know, passing over us, may influ- 
marry again; but after awhile they do. ence us cither for the worse or the better; 
And you will even find men; beyond middle | and unless our nature is a very obdurate 
age, who made a tremendous work at their | and poor one, though they may leave us, 
first wife’s death, and wore very conspicuous they will not leave us the men we were. 
mourning, wuo in avery few months may be | Once, at a public meeting, I heard a man 
seen dangling after some new fancy, and who in eminent station make a speech. I had 
in the prospect of their second marriage | neyer seen him before; but I remembered 
evince an exhilaration that approaches to | an inscription which I had read, in a certain 
crackiness. It is usual to speak of such | churchyard far away, upon the stone that 
things in a ludicrous manner, but I confess | marked the resting-place of his young wife, 
the matter scems to me any thing but one | who had died many years before. I thought 


tolaugh at. Ithink that the rapid dying | of its simple words of manly and hearty sor- 


out of warm feelings, the rapid change of |yow, I knew that the eminence he had 
fixed resolutions, is one of the most sorrow- | reached had not come till she who would 
ful subjects of reflection which it is possible | have been proudest of it was beyond know- 
to suggest. Ah, my friends, after we die, it |ing it or caring for it. And I cannot say 


would not be expedient, even if it were pos- 
sible, to come back. Many of us would not 
like to find how very little they miss us. 
But still, it is the manifest intention of the 
Creator that strong feelings should be tran- 
sitory: The sorrowful thing is when they 
pass, and leave absolutely no trace behind 
them. There should always be some corner 
kept in the heart for a feeling which once 
possessed it all. Let us look at the case 
temperately. Let us face and admit the 
facts.» The healthy body and mind can get 
over a great deal; but there are some things 
which it is not to the credit of our nature 
should ever be entirely got over. Here are 
sober truth, and sound philosophy, and sin- 
cere fecling together, in the words of Philip 
van Artevelde :— 


“Well, well, she’s gone, 
And I have tamed my sorrow. Pain and grief 
Are transitory things, no less than joy; 
And though they leave us not the men we were, 


with what interest and satisfaction I thought 
I could trace, in the features which were sad 
without the infusion of a grain of sentimen- 
talism, in the subdued and quiet tone of the 
man’s whole aspect and manner and address, 
the manifest proof that he had not shut 
down the leaf upon that old page of his his- 
tory, that he had never quite got over that 
great grief of earlier years. One felt better 
and more hopeful for the sight. I suppose 
many people, after meeting some over- 
whelming loss or trial, have fancied that 
they would soon die; but that is almost in- 
variably a delusion. Various dogs have 
died of a broken heart, but very few human 
beings. The inferior creature has pined 
away at his master’s loss; as for ws, it is 
not that one would doubt the depth and 
sincerity of sorréw, but that there is more 
endurance in our constitution, and that God 
has appointed that grief shall rather mould 
and influence than kill. It is a much sad- 
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der sight than an early death, to see human and all this amid the failing powers and flag. 
beings live on after heavy trial, and sink ging hopes of declining years, is both a sad 
into something very unlike their early selves | and a perplexing prospect to a thoughtful 
and very inferior to their early selves. I) person. For such a person cannot regard 


can well believe that many a human being, 
if he could have a glimpse in innocent youth 
of what he will be twenty or thirty years 
after, would pray in anguish to be taken | 


this great change simply in the light of a 
rest from toil and worry ; he will know quite 
well what a blankness, and listlessness, and 
loss of interest in life, will come of feeling 


before coming to that! Mansie Wauch’s 
glimpse of destitution was bad enough ; but 
a million times worse is a glimpse of har- 
dened and unabashed sin and shame. And 
it would be no comfort—it would be an ag-| one that beseems his gravity and his long 
gravation in that view—to think that by the | experience ; one that beseems even his slow 
time you have reached that miserable point,!| movements and his white hairs. It isa 
you will have grown pretty well reconciled | pleasant thing to see an old man a judge; 
to it. That is the worst of all. To be/|his years become the judgment-seat. But 
wicked and depraved, and to feel it, and to} then the old man can hold such an office 
be wretched under it, is bad enough; but it | only while he retains strength of body and 
is a great deal worse to have fallen into that | mind efficiently to perform its duties; and 
depth of moral degradation, and to feel that | he must do all his work for himself; and 
really you gon’t care. The instinct of ac-' accordingly a day must come when the ven- 
commodation is not always a blessing. It}erable chancellor resigns the great seal; 
is happy for us that though in youth we | when the aged justice or baron must give 
hoped to live in a castle or a palace, we canjup his place; and when these honored 
make up our mind to live in a little parson- | judges, though still retaining considerable 
age or a quict street ina country town. It | vigor, but vigor less than enough for their 
is happy for us that though in youth we | hard work, are compelled to feel that their 
And accordingly T hold 


all at once that you have nothing at all to 
do. And so it is a great blessing if your 
vocation be one which is a dignified and be- 
fitting one for an old man to be engaged in; 





hoped to be very great and famous, we are occupation is gone. 
so entirely reconciled to being little and un- | that what is the best of all professions, for 
| 


known. But it is not happy for the poor | many reasons, is especially so for this, that 
girl who walks the Haymarket at night that | you need never retire from it. 

she feels her degradation so little. It is not} In the Church you need not do all your 
happy that she has come to feel towards her | duty yourself. You may get assistance to 
miserable life so differently now from what | supplement your own lessening strength. 
she would have felt towards it had it been | The energetic young curate or curates may 
set before her while she was the blooming, |do that part of the parish work which ex- 
thoughtless creature in the little cottage in| ceeds the power of the ageing incumbent, 
the country. It is only by fits and starts | while the entire parochial machinery has 
that the poor drunken wretch, living in a | still the advantage of being directed by his 
garret upon a little pittance allowed him by | wisdom and experience ; and while the old 


his relations, who was once a man of char- 
acter and hope, feels what a sad pitch he| 
has come to. If you could get him to feel 
it constantly, there would be some hope of 
his reclamation even yet. 


It seems to mea very comforting thought, 
in looking on to Future Years, if you are 
able to think that you are in a profession or 
a calling from which you will never retire. 
For the prospect of a tota® change in your 
mode of life, and the entire cessation of the 
occupation which for many years employed 
the greater part of your waking thoughts, | 





man is still permitted to do what he can with 
such strength as is spared to him, and to 
feel that he is useful in the noblest cause yet. 
And even to extremest age and frailgy—to 
age and frailty which would long since have 
incapacitated the judge for the Bench—the 
parish clergyman may take some share in the 
much-loved duty in which he has labored so 
long. Tle may still, though briefly, and 
only now and then, address his flock from 
the pulpit, in words which his very feeble- 
ness will make far more touchingly effective 
than the most vigorous eloquence and the 
richest and fullest tones of his young c0- 
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adjutors. There never will be, within the 
sacred walls, a silence and reverence more 
profound than when the withered kindly 
face looks as of old upon the congregation, 
to whose fathers its owner first ministered, 
and which has grown up mainly under his 
instruction ; and when the voice that falls 
familiarly on so many ears, tells again, qui- 
etly and earnestly, the old story which we 
all need so much to hear. And he may still 
look in at the parish school, and watch the 
growth of a generation that is to do the work 
of life when he is in his grave: and kindly 
smooth the children’s heads; and tell them 
how One, once a little child, and never more 
than a young man, brought salvation alike 
to young and old. He may still sit by the 
bedside of the sick and dying, and speak to 
such with the sympathy and the solemnity 
of one who does not forget that the last 
great realities are drawing near to both. 
But there are vocations which are all very 
well for young or middle-aged people, but 
which do not quite suit the old. Such is 
that of the barrister. Wrangling and hair- 
splitting, browbeating and bewildering wit- 
nesses, making coarse jokes to excite the 
laughter of common jurymen, and address- 
ing such with claptrap bellowings, are not 
the work for gray-headed men. If such re- 
main at the bar, rather let them have the 
more refined work of the Equity Courts, 
where you address judges and not juries ; 
and where yoti spare clap-trap and misrepre- 
sentation, if for no better reason, because 
you know that these will not stand you in 
the slightest stead. The work which best 
befits the aged, the work for which no mor- 
tal can ever become too venerable and digni- 
fied, or too weak and frail, is the work of 
Christian usefulness and philanthropy. And 
itis a beautiful sight to see, as I trust we all 
have seen, ¢hat work persevered in with the 
closing energies of life. It is a noble test of 
the soundness of the principle that prompted 
to its first undertaking. It is a hopeful and 
cheering sight to younger men, looking out 
with something of fear to the temptations and 





trials of the years before them. Oh! if the 
gray-haired clergyman, with less now indeed 
of physical strength and mere physical 
warmth, yet preaches, with the added weight 
and solemnity of his long experience, the 
same blessed doctrines now, after forty years, 
that he preached in his early prime ; if the 
philanthropist of half a century since is the 
philanthropist still,—still kind, hopeful, and 
unwearied, though with the snows of age 
upon his head, and the hand that never told 
its fellow of what it did, now trembling as it 
does the deed of mercy :—then I think that 
even the most doubtful will believe that the 
principle and the religion of such men were 
aglorious reality! The sternest of all touch- 
stones of the genuineness of our better feel- 
ings, is the fashion in which they stand the 
wear of years. 


But my shortening space warns me to 
stop ; and I must cease, for the present, from 
these thoughts of Future Years. Cease, I 
mean, from writing about that mysterious 
tract before us; who can cease from think- 
ing of it? You remember how the writer of 
that little poem which has been quoted asks 
Time to touch gently him and his. Of 
course he spoke as a poet, stating the case 
fancifully ; but not forgetting that when we 
come to sober sense, we must prefer our re- 
quests to an Ear more ready to hear us, and 
a Hand more ready to help. It is not to 
Time that I shall apply to lead me through 
life into immortality! And I cannot think 
of years to come without going back toa 
greater poct, whom we need not esteem the 
less because his inspiration was loftier than 
that of the Muses, who has summed up so 
grandly in one comprehensive sentence all 
the possibilities which could befall him in the 
days and ages before him. ‘Thou shalt 
guide me with Thy counsel, and afterward. 
receive me to glory!” Let us humbly trust 
that in that sketch, round and complete, of 
all that can ever come to us, my readers and 
I may be able to read the history of our Fu- 
ture Years ! A. K. H. B. 
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From The Examiner, 13 April. 
THE WRONG END OF A QUARREL. 

AN article in the New York Tribune upon 
an article in the New Orleans De Bow’s Le- 
view, is in these days a choice example of 
the outcry of the pot against the kettle. 
We speak in this country so temperately of 
the quarrel between North and South, that 
we need help from the transatlantic papers 
if we would have fair understanding of the 
blindness of the passions that, in all good 
political forecast, must enter into calcula- 
tion of the chances of the future. De Bow’s 
Review is the most reputable organ of the 
Southern States. Its articles are confidently 
appealed to by writers, North and South, 
for statements and statistics that may fairly 
be taken to represent the case of the slave- 
holders. There is not much literature in 
the Southern States; libraries and reading- 
rooms are at a discount in their half-civilized 
towns, but the mind of New Orleans has 
hitherto, we believe, considered itself fairly 
represented in the pages of De Bow. It 
happens now that transatlantie writers of 
the North and South are on the high ropes ; 
and what are we to say of either, unless it 
be what Joseph Scaliger said of Scioppius, 
that when he got into his altitudes he was 
like a monkey getting upa pole. The higher 
he went the more he displayed his tail, and 
confined observation to the wrong end of 
himself. 

The Northern critic on the Southern poli- 
ticians, while he quotes De Bow for censure, 
finds the men of the South guilty of national 
madness, victims to an insane fanaticism 
surpassing any thing ever before known in 
the civilized world; men uttering proposi- 
tions of mingled atrocity and absurdity at 
which the rest of the civilized world is struck 
aghast with horror and astonishment. But, 
he says, “it is only when the natural results 
of characters formed under the influence of 
such a monstrous perversion of truth and 
right show themselves in treason, rebellion, 
and public robbery, that we are startled and 
disgusted.” 

Yet we must admit that this kind of polit- 
ical discussion is a mere sprinkling of rose- 
water compared with the writing from De 
Bow’s review, which it is designed to intro- 
duce. The Southern reviewer who is the 
nearest representative of an English writer 
in the Edinburgh or Quarterly that can be 
furnished by the seceding States, says that 
the women and clergy of the South are the 
chief promoters of the disunion movement. 
The women who are “all conservative, 
moral, religious, and sensitively modest, 
abhor the North for its infidelity, gross im- 
morality, licentiousness, anarchy, and agra- 
rianism.” In this way De Bow explains the 





election of Mr. Lincoln: The stupid, sen. 
sual, ignorant masses of the North, who are 
as foolishas they are depraved, could not read 
the signs of the times, did not dream of dis. 
union, but rushed on heedlessly as a drove of 
hungry hogs at the call of their owners,” 

The writer very properly points out that 
there is an antagonism of temper between 
the descendants of the Cavaliers and of the 
Puritans. If that which he himself shows 
us be the temper of the modern transatlan- 
tic Cavalier we can believe any thing we 
have heard about ruffianly duclling, and 
other signs of bad blood in the Southern 
gentlemen. 


“The Cavaliers, Jacobites, and Hugue- 
nots, who settled the South, naturally hate, 
contemn, and despise the Puritans, who set- 
tled the North. The former are master 
races,—the latter a slave race, the descend- 
ants of the Saxon serfs. The former are 
Mediterranean races, descendants of the Ro- 
mans; for Cavaliers and Jacobites are of 
Norman descent, and the Normans were of 
Roman descent, and so were the Huguenots, 
The Saxons and Angles, the ancestors of the 
Yankees, came from the cold and marshy 
regions of the North, where man is little 
more than a cold-blooded, amphibious bi- 
ped.” 


The notion of the Roman origin of the 
Northmen who came to England after settle- 
ment in France arose perhaps from an im- 
pression founded on the Roman nose of an 
aristocratic hero, of which there may have 
been mention in some old novel of the Mi- 
nerva Press that the reviewer had found in 
a New Orleans circulating library. Out of 
the same reading comes no doubt the follow- 
ing boast :— 


“We are the most aristocratic people in 
the world. Pride of caste, and color, and 
privilege, makes every white man an aristo- 
crat infeeling. Aristocracy is the only safe- 
guard of liberty, the only power watchful and 
strong enough to exclude monarchical des- 
potism.” 

In the North, on the contrary, each several 
State, given up to anarchy, infidelity, and 
free love, is to become the centre of its own 
petty military despotism. 

Something has been heard in Europe of 
the violence with which every man is at- 
tacked who, while in the Southern States, 
can be suspected of a word tending to the 
abolition of slavery. The nightly patrols; 
the stringent laws for the capture of slaves 
who are found anywhere beyond bounds 
without a permit; the burning alive of de- 
fiant slaves that terror may be struck into 
the black population ; even the dread of in- 
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surrection that thrilled from the South about | From The Spectator, 13 April. 
a twelvemonth since, rise to our memory | THE LAST PHASE IN AMERICA. 
while the bold Southern writer says: “Slaves| | THE tendency of the last intelligence from 
are the only body-guard to be relied on.| Americais to re-assure commercial men, and 
Buonaparte knew it, and kept his Moham- | disgust politicians. The probability that the 
medan slave sleeping at his door ; all history | dismemberment of the Union will be peace- 
proves it.” fully effected increases daily. The Lincoln 
It is well for the Southern planter that the | Administration is as imbecile, or we might 
black slave is still sleeping at his door; perhaps more justly say as powerless, as 
teacher and preacher are forbidden to awaken | that of his predecessor. The President, after 
him. ‘Iruly there would be need of little | pledging himself solemnly to carry out the 
help toraise him to the level of his master, if laws, occupies himself with the distribution 
the mind of his master be at all represented | of the spoils, and suffers the last remnants 
by such writing as we find here quoted from | of national authority to rot away piece- 
De Bow’s Review. Another of the review-| meal. Fort Sumter is to be evacuated. 
ers thinks it probable that New York City | Fort Pickens, it is announced, cannot be 
will adopt Mayor York’s proposition andj} defended. No effort has been made to re- 
secede, ‘It is practical and feasible,” he| appoint Federal officers in any of the se- 
says, “as it is classical.” And the second | ceding States. No preparations have been 
writer, as he mounts, exhibits the wrong end | made or discussed to collect a force able to 
of himself no less conspicuously than the | carry out the ultimate resolution of the Ex- 


first. ‘ Gypsies,” he says,— 


“Gypsies and free negroes have many | 
amiable, noble, and generous traits ; Yan- | 
kees, sourkrout Germans, and Canadians | 
none. Senator Wade says, and Seward, too, | 
that the North will absorb Canada. They | 
are half true; the vile, sensual, entingl, | 
brutal, infidel, superstitious democracy of | 
Canada and the Yankee States, will coa- | 
lesce; and Senator Johnson of Tennessee | 
will join them. But when Canada and! 
Western New York, and New England, and | 
the whole beastly, puritanic ‘ sourkrout,’ | 
free negro, infidel, superstitious, licentious, 
democratic population of the North become 
the masters of New York—what then ? Out- 
side of the city, the State of New York is 
Yankee and puritanical; composed of as 
base, unprincipled, superstitious, licentious, 
and agrarian and anarchical population as any 
on earth. Nay, we do not hesitate to say, 
it is the vilest population on earth. If the 
city does not secede and erect a separate re- 
public, this population, aided by the igno- | 
rant, base, brutal, sensual German infidels 
of the North-west, the stupid democracy of 
Canada (for Canada will in some way coa- 
lesce with the North), and the arrogant and 
tyrannical people of New England, will be- 
come masters of the destinies of New York.” 





We do not condemn a people for these 
frothy outpourings of its passions. But we, 
who stand apart, have to remember that in 
the midst of such wild talk, not wholly with- 
out its influence upon action, the men whose 
forefathers were our forefathers, are battling 
with a crisis in their history that may prove 
even more momentous than their separation | 
from the parent state. 


ecutive, or even to submit tlic whole subject 
to the free choice of the people. No attempt 
is talked of to reinforce the Union party in 
States in which it is palpably able to make 
some head against its foes. In Texas, for 
example, the governor, supported by a 
moiety of the people, declares for the Union, 
but he is left unsupported to fight his battle 
with the seceders, while the troops in the 
State who might have turned the scale in 
favor of the Federal Government are with- 
drawn. And now, after a month of irreso- 
lution, it is discovered that the laws the 
President intended to carry out do not per- 
mit him to levy revenue in the harbors, and 
he must consequently either march an army, 
which he has not at his command, into the 
resisting States, or abandon the attempt to 
perform any one function of an Executive 
Government. The latter alternative, it is 
stated, is the one preferred by the more in- 
fluential members of his Cabinet. The Sec- 
retary of State, it would seem, quite prides 
himself upon the energy with which he ad- 
vocates a “peaceful solution” of the diffi- 
culty, by surrendering every thing for which 
the Confederate States contend. To Euro- 
pean ideas, a household might as well plume 
himself upon his skill in “ peacefully solv- 
ing” the questions raised by a burglar by 
the surrender of his cash and spoons. Even 
Mr. Chase, a Republican of Republicans, is 
supposed to have given way, and the South- 
ern leaders regard their prospects, in their 
own quaint slang with “ considerable cheer- 
fulness of mind.” They may well be cheer- 
ful, for they have exhibited precisely the 
qualities Northern Americans appear to lack 


| —decision, unity, and statesman-like fore- 


sight. While a nation of nineteen millions 
of brave men confesses its inability to raise 
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a force for its own defence, a nation of two | they discover that one essential element in 
and a half millions places an army in the|success has been forgotten. The South 
field. While the old-established Republi-} adopts a lower tariff, and the North finds 
can Government gropes blindly about to find | that to construct a line of frontier custom- 
a policy, lets its treasury run dry from sim- | houses would be to acknowledge the seced- 
ple want of financial skill, and declares com- | ing States as foreign powers. Consequently, 
mercial war with Europe, a new Govern- | they must bear to see trade transferred to 
ment, scarcely elected, frames a new and} the Southern ports, without being able to 
improved constitution, adopts a new system | tax it en route to their own cities, and so 
of finance, and tempts all European trade | lose by one brilliant stroke of party states. 
to enter its own ports. The local minority | manship commerce and revenue together, 
is restrained with the mixed judgment and|'The Americans are fond of deriding the 
unscrupulousness usually displayed by far | slowness of the Old World, but European 
better established powers. ‘The people of | statesmen are apt to succeed. In America 
South Carolina wish to revive the slave|a great policy is enforced by a surprise, and 
trade, but the President vetoes the bill | then given up because its supporters had not 
which changes the offence from piracy to! considered so ordinary a condition of suc- 
misdemeanor. Half the people of Louisiana | cess as the position of their frontier. The 
are hostile to secession, but the Convention | Morrill Bill must either be abandoned or 
first decrees that the State shall secede, and | ruin the Northern treasury, demonstrating 
then refuses to submit the proposition to|in either case that aristocracies are not the 
the mass. The Germans everywhere are | only rulers who prefer personal interests to 
supporters of the Union, but they are en-| the welfare of the state. 

rolled as minute men, and employed to defy | The events, however, which prove to poli- 
the Free States, as easily as if they were | ticians the feebleness of American institu- 
not free-soilers in opinion. The action of | tions, tend at the same time to the benefit 
the South is in fact the best demonstration | of commerce. The peaceful separation of 
of the official imbecility of the North. What- | the States may be ruinous to American pres- 
ever the five States who secede can do, the | tige, but it is favorable to the abundance 
twenty-seven States who remain could have | and consequent cheapness of cotton. The 
done betier. If Mr. Jefferson Davis could | tax imposed by the South of a half-cent a 
extemporize an army so could Mr. Lincoln. | pound will not diminish the supply half so 
The President of the South never chatters| much as an invasion from the North, or an 
about legality, but states quietly that the | effective blockade of the Southern ports. 
South intends to secede, and if necessary to|'The States separated are as valuable cus- 
carry out her intention by the sword. ‘The | tomers as the States when combined, while 
North has five times the population, and | the tax on cotton falls as heavily on the 
twenty times the wealth of the South, while ; Northern manufacturer, who has a long land 
her yeomanry lay claim to fighting qualities | carriage to pay, as on his English rival. 
at least equal to those of the planting chiv- | The political imbecility which while passing 
alry. Yet she submits through want of or-| the Morrill Tariff neutralizes its effect, is a 
ganization to an ignominious defeat from men | direct gain to Great Britain, for every such 
with whose policy not one Northern man in | bill keeps prices up, while the open frontier 
ten even professes sympathy. ‘The internal | annuls the duties which were to restrict sup- 
Government of the North is as weak as its; ply. The stagnation of business, moreover, 
external policy. The treasury is empty,and|has made money for the moment plentiful 
the Secretary offers a loan at six per cent.|in New York, to the relief of the English 
At the same time the victorious party, pow-| market, which has been oppressed for 
erless to retain the Union together, is strong | months by a drain to the West. Whether 
enough to perpetrate a gigantic job which | the movement will ultimately be favorable 
buys an interested support at the price of |to commerce may reasonably be doubted. 
national solvency. Pennsylvania at the last | A Republic devoted, as the Confederacy will 
election was believed to be divided in opin- | be, to the extension of its dominions, is not 
ion. ‘To ensure victory to the Republicans, | likely to keep up its production, or keeping 
their leaders offered the ironmasters protec- | it be able to avoid the taxation which is as 
tion, and were rewarded by a majority of |injurious as a diminution of supply. For 
ninety thousand votes. To keep the en-|the present, however, the tendency of events, 
gagement, they passed a bill authorizing a | though unfavorable to the prestige of Amer- 
tariff so heavy as to cripple the customs’ | ican statesmen, is decidedly beneficial to the 
revenue, and so complicated as to be un-| prospects of the British commerce. 
workable. The moment the bill is passed 
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From The Economist, 18 April. 
THE TRUE ISSUE BETWEEN NORTH AND 
SOUTH. 

WE are waiting with deep anxiety the 
next news from America, which will prob- 
ably decide the question as to peaceable sev- 
erance or hopeless civil war. It is idle to 
speculate now, and the best-informed peo- 
Ms both here and there seem in complete 
uncertainty as to the result. For ourselves 
—menacing as was the aspect of affairs at 
the date of the last accounts—we adhere to 
the opmion we formed at the outset; viz., 
that there will be no reunion and no fight- 
ing; and we hold this view because we be- 
lieve that no really practical ground for 
compromise exists, and that the Americans 
are too sensible to shed each others’ blood 
without a clear reason and an adequate ob- 
ject. The only ostensible and sufficient jus- 
tification for an attempt at coercion would 
lie in the knowledge that reunion was de- 
sired by a large and respectable minority in 
the South, who were intimidated, silenced, 
and overborne by mere numbers. But of 
any such fact there seems no indication. 

Meanwhile, do not let us deceive our- 
selves by permitting the controversy be- 
tween the old Federation and the seceding 
States to be placed, even in our own minds, 
upon false issues. As the matter at present 
stands, both parties seem wedded to a griev- 
ous economic error and to a sad social in- 
justice and moyal wrong. The North is 
bent upon a Protective Commercial policy, 
which will injure themselves and wrong the 
Western States ; and the South is bent upon 
perpetuating and extending slavery, which 
will be fatal to their future prosperity, and 
is a shameful iniquity against the African 
race. We do not mean for one moment to 
put the two follies and the two wrongs on a 
level as regards either their social gravity or 
their moral heinousness,—especially as the 
one must soon be abandoned, while the 
other may be persisted in for generations. 
But, in the lines they have respectively 
taken, each of the two confederations, while 
conciliating one of our predilections, have 
done grievous violence to another. The 
Northern States are Freesoilers and Pro- 
tectionists: the Southern States are Slave- 
holders and Free-traders. ‘We can, there- 
fore, contemplate their relative position with 
some degree of calm impartiality. Do not, 
then, let us mistake their several aims and 
principles, and give our sympathies under 
mistaken pleas. If, indeed, the Northern 
Federation were prepared heartily, reso- 
lutely, and: unanimous y—as no doubt a few 
of their citizens are—to take their stand on 
the solemn principle of prohibiting and pre- 
venting the extension of Slavery to any 








States and Territories where it does not now 
exist, then such a ground might be well 
worth an obstinate struggle and even a long 
civil war, if there were any reasonable pros- 
pect of ultimate success; because if slavery 
were strictly and forever confined within its 
present limits there is every hope that it 
must ultimately die out. An object like 
this, if attainable, would be worth fighting 
for, and might perhaps justify even civil 
war :—but what ground is there for assum- 
ing that any such distinct and noble aim is 
in the heart of Mr. Lincoln’s government 
when they speak of coercion? Mr. Lin- 
coln, indeed, contends for the right of Con- 
gress to make laws for all unannexed, un- 
settled, and unadmitted territories :—he has 
never, so far as we are aware, taken up the 
high ground of saying that slavery shall not 
be introduced into any new districts. This 
is the ground of the Abolitionists ; but it is 
not the ground of the Republican party as a 
whole ; still less is it the ground of the mass 
of the people in the Northern and Western 
States. On the contrary, nearly every eom- 
promise yet proposed—and all the proposed 
compromises have come from the North or 


From the Border States—has stipulated that 


slavery shall only be prohibited north of a 
certain line (north of which slavery cannot 
profitably exist, and consequently need not 
be prohibited) ;—but that south of this line, 
its introduction shall be left to the decision 
of the inhabitants themselves. Some of the 
suggested compromises, indeed, have con- 
tained a proviso that no new territory shall 
be acquired without the consent of the ma- 
jority of all the States, both Slave and Free. 

ut we can scarcely regard this as likely to 
be at all effective in really limiting the area 
of slavery, when we consider, first, the enor- 
mous space already acquired and peculiarly 
adapted for negro cultivation; and, sec- 
ondly, that even the North and North- 
Western States have never yet, as a whole, 
shown the slightest reluctance to the exten- 
sion of the dominion of the Republic in any 
direction or by any means. Do not, there- 
fore, let us give our sympathies to those 
Northerners who would appear to be pre- 
paring to maintain the old Union by force, 
on the erroneous impression that they are 
about to fight on the grand, intelligible, and 
worthy ground of confining slavery forever 
within its present area. If it were so, and 
there were a fair prospect of success, we 
could almost wish them God speed, though 
a terrible civil war was the only means to 
their cherished end. But, alas! it is not 
so. Abhorrence of negro-slavery, as we 
feel it here, and determination at all haz- 
ards to clear their nation’s fame and future 
from so foul a blot, are sentiments confined 
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to but a small minority of the citizens of the 
Northern Federation. 
anxious for—and what some are meditating 
war in order to ensure—is that the vast and 
rich territories which are still “unsettled or 
which may in future be acquired (and which 
chiefly lie to the south of lat. 36.50), shall 


not fall into the hands of slaveholders and | 


planters, and thus give them a preponder- 
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What all these are | 


LESSONS. 


is not open to as few objections as any other, 
Certainly, it is not deserving of the unmeas- 
ured condemnation which has been passed 
upon it. Ifthe States were the only cotton- 
producing country in the world, then such a 
, tax would obviously be the right one to im- 
pose: it would be analagous to the case of 
saltpetre in India, which the sagacity of Mr, 
Wilson at once fixed upon as fit to bear an 


ance in the Senate and control over the pol- | export duty. America is not the only cot- 
icy of the Union. And this object we be- | ton-producing country, but it is the princi- 
lieve can scarcely be secured by war, and | pal one; and so long as the duty: is moder- 
would not be worth a war even if it could. | ate and the demand brisk, it is not probable 

The real issue between the North and | that it will perceptibly check exports, though 
South, then, is not the abolition or the ex-/ it may prospectively encourage rivals. Of 
tension of slavery, but the decision whether | course, as the American cotton thus bur- 
a free-labor or a slaveholding republic shall | dened will have to meet Indian and Egyp- 
henceforth hold the reins and direct the pol- | tian cotton in the markets of the world, the 
icy of the Great American Federation, or the | duty will to a great extent come out of the 
chief part of it—a vast question, no doubt, | aliate of the American producer ; but then, 
and a momentous one, but not rising to the |if ten millions of dollars are wanted and 
moral magnitude of the other. And if it | must be got, how could they be extracted out 
shall really appear that the future of the | of those buttoned pockets at once less nox- 
negro race is not at issue in this controversy, | iously and less vexatiously? It is as if the 
then there is much in the position and con-| planter surrendered (say) every tenth bale 
duct of the seceding States to add strength | to the State, to be sold and exported for the 
to our hope and desire that no attempts | public benefit. We by no means say that it 
at forcible reunion shall be hazarded, but | is a good financial measure, but if a property 
that they shall be allowed to separate and | tax will not be endured, we do not know 


to reorganize themselves without interfer- 
ence. They have evidently some sagacious 


heads as well as some resolute wills among 
them ; and they seem scarcely more intem- 


perate and much more wise than their North- 
ern brethren. In the framing of their new 
Constitution they have laid their finger on 
nearly every blot of the old one, and seem 
resolved to profit by experience. They give 
their President a longer term of office and 
forbid his re-election. They provide, in a 
great measure, for the irremovability and 
independence of the judges, which had be- 
come so fatally impaired. They restore dig- 
nity and security to the civil service, by de- 
claring virtually that all except the highest 
employés shall be considered to hold office 
for life, or during good behavior. And they 
empower the ministers (who have hitherto 
been excluded from Congress) to sit and 
speak there—but without votes. By these 
enactments they go far to rectify what were 
felt by all observers to have become most 
dangerous and spreading evils under the old 
system. They have adopted a moderate 
tariff, which will at least discourage smug- 
gling, and bring some considerable and re- 
liable revenue into their coffers ; and, as they 
have not yet—any more than the Northern- 
ers—the nerve or the virtue to establish an 
onerous scheme of direct taxation, and yet 
must have funds, we are by no means sure 
that the plan of an export duty upon cotton 


that any better could be substituted. 


From The Economist,. April. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS ANDITS LES VCNS. 

THERE is a painful sense of imbecility 
| produced by all public criticism on a tide of 
events apparently so irresistible, and yet so 
uncertain in direction, as those which are 
rushing forwards in the United States. 
Even the American journals feel this: they 
comment on the stream of events without 
any hope of influencing it, and with little 
hope even of divining its immediate ten- 
dency. The truth is, that the time for criti- 
cism is past; and until some final act of the 
competing administrations either precipi- 
tates the country into civil war, or opens a 
definite prospect of peace, there is little to 
do but to bear the political suspense with as 
much patience as possible. The next mail 
may, it is feared, bring news of the disaster 
which we have so long feared, yet hoped to 
see averted—a collision between the seced- 
ing and non-seceding States. It was feared 
at the date of the last advices that such a 
collision had already taken place at Pensa- 
cola, as no telegraphic despatches had bee 
received for several days from Fort Pickens; 
and three United States frigates were on the 
point of sailing under sealed orders, whether 
to succor Fort Pickens or to put down the 
Spanish filibustering attack on St. Domingo, 
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was not known. Another mail must proba-' selves, but they usually assign far too much 


bly clear up the question of peace or war,— 
and it is only too probable in the worst way. 

If we could look forward to even a civil 
war as decisive,—as likely to end soon, and 
without ulterior evil consequences, in the 


weight to these, and do not adequately con- 
sider how far less effectively operative are 


the wills of men—even eminent and able 
-men—than permanent interests, the wishes 
_ of the general public, or that combination of 


triumph either of Union or Disunion, we hidden causes and remote influences which 
should not shrink even from that terrible | we are in the habit of somewhat loosely des- 
remedy for a terrible malady. Unfortu-|ignating “the tendency of events.” It is 
nately, we fear it would only result in the fur- | often far more easy to prognosticate the 
ther disintegration of what remains of the! probable issue of any contest, the probable 
Union, and in a new and grievous exacerba- | course of any set of occurrences, by looking 
tion of the hatreds and rivalries between the | at the whole question from a distance, and 
various fragments. At present, the six | considering the great aggregate of consid- 
Northern Slave States that have not seceded, | erations that bear upon it, than by gaining 
—Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina, the most intimate acquaintance with the in- 
Kentucky, and Virginia, —are waiting with | tentions, the views, or even the most fixed 
suspended judgments to watch the steps! determinations, of leading men, although 
of the rival administrations. On the course! those men should be presidents, emperors, 
of these Border Slave States almost every prime ministers, or mighty orators. This 
thing depends. Their free population is| is simply a corollary of the statement often 
double that of the seceded States, and far| made, without any very definite meaning 
more adapted to military purposes. Should} being attached to it,—‘ that circumstances 
they ultimately join the South, the Confeder- | are stronger than men.” Confidence in this 
ated States would have a free population | proverb has led us from the outset to a strong 


more than one-third of that’ of the Northern | 
Union, and a government probably much | 
more compact and formidable. But the| 


chances are that the Border States will never 
join the South, though a civil war would in 
all probability ensure their recoil from the | 
North. ‘Their interests are in many respects | 


different from those both of North and South. | 
To a very large extent they are of course | 
identified with slavery ;—but they are not 
for the most part Cotton States ; they have | 
very large districts in which free-labor would 
be more effective than slave ; and they are 
warmly interested in preventing any renewal 
of the slave-trade. The result, therefore, 
of any fresh impulse of disgust towards the 
North would probably be to cement them 
into a new Union of their own. And a still 
worse result of civil war would of course be 
the growth of that intense jealousy and mu- 
tual hatred of which American States seem 
but too susceptible. 


From The London Review, 20 April. 

[This is a weekly paper, edited by Dr. Mackay, 
who lately spent some months in the United 
States. ] 

AMERICAN PROBABILITIES. 

WE have often had occasion to remark 
that those politicians who boast, and with 
perfect truth, of ‘access to the best sources 
of information,” are by no means always the 
best informed. At least, they are by no 
means the keenest estimators or the truest 
prophets. ‘They may know the opinions and 
designs of those nearest to the scene of ac- 





lon, and, possibly, even of the actors them- 


conviction, in reference to the probable course 
of American affairs, which, till of late, few 
Englishmen and scarcely any Americans 
were prepared to share. 

We have for some time regarded the dis- 
ruption of the great Transatlantic Repub- 
lic as inevitable, sooner or later, and no less 
inevitable than desirable. But whenever we 
ventured to broach the opinion we were met, 
especially on the other side the ocean, with 
the assertion that it was about the most im- 
probable of future contingencies ; that the 
pride and patriotism of the United States 
would prevent such a catastrophe from ever 
taking place ; that any scrious attempt at it 
would bring about a desperate and bloody 
civil war; and that if successful it would be 
one of the most calamitous and deplorable 
of occurrences. A few months ago, when 
secession was first openly announced, and 
the first decided steps towards its practical 
realization taken by South Carolina, the 
general impression, the almost universal one 
in the Northern States of the Union, was 
that, somehow or other, no one pretended to 
say how, the breach would be healed, and the 
Union restored; that a compromise would 
be effected; that the seceding States only 
intended to bully their opponents into ac- 
ceptance of their terms, and if possible to 
recover the command of the government of 
the Federation. As time passed on, how- 
ever, and the resolution of the slaveholding 
provinces became more pronounced and their 
action more prompt and daring, the fact of a 
separation was reluctantly admitted: but the 
common opinion, especially among native 
Americans, was that force would be em- 
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would be successful. The wealth, and num- 
bers, and potential strength of the North was 
believed to be so enormously preponderant, 
that few thought the slaveholders would be 
suffered to succeed; and the inaugural ad- 
dress of the new President appeared to cen- 
firm the notion that coercion would at all 
events be tried. We have never varied in 
our opinion, nor are we inclined to vary 
now. We are satisfied that there will be 
secession, and it may be accompanied with 
violence ; but in spite of the warlike prep- 
arations on both sides, we will still indulge 
the hope, until the conflict shall have aztu- 
ally commenced, that the separation may be 
accomplished without the shedding of blood. 
If war shall thus happily be avoided, the 
disruption of the great Republic will prove 
the most auspicious of catastrophes ; and for 
these reasons. 

It had for some years been increasingly 
apparent that the union of the several States, 
which had formerly been a natural bond 
dictated by circumstances, was becoming an 
artificial one, which demanded much effort, 
vigilance, and mutual compromise to keep 
up. The area of the Republic had been 
quadrupled ; the number of sovereign States 
had increased from thirteen to thirty-three ; 
the population of the federation had swelled 
from four to thirty-one millions; and the 
garment which fitted the small and infant 
body politic was no longer suitable to the ma- 
ture and overgrown commonwealth. Then, 
too, discrepant interests and still more dis- 


crepant feelings had sprung up with exten- | 


sion of territory, with divergency of occupa- 
tions, and with lapse of time. One-half the 
Union had gradually come to regard slavery 
as an economic blunder, and was rapidly 
learning to regard it as a moral sin; the 
other half, which in earlier days used to 
speak of it as an institution to be regretted, 
and in time abandoned, was beginning to 
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ployed to bring them back, and that force 


soils whereon the negroes might be located 
with advantage—as well as for conquests 
which should flatter their national pride, and 
supply space in which new Slave States 
could be formed. The North on the other 
hand, of late at least, had learned to look 
coldly upon this covetous and aggressive 
tendency, which not only alarmed their com. 
merce by frequent misunderstandings and 
quarrels with foreign countries, but endan- 
gered their political preponderance. 
Finally, and to complete these various 
causes of mutual alienation, the rapid and 
preponderating increase of the Free States, 
both in wealth and population, and their de- 
cided superiority in education, naturally 
gave them the conviction that with them 
ought properly to lie the control over the 
policy of the Union, while at the same time 
they saw as a fact that the Slave States, 
aided by a portion of the Northern Demoe- 
racy, still, in spite of all efforts, retained the 
almost exclusive direction of that policy. 
The North had the command of the lower 
House of Congress, but the South kept the 
Senate and the presidential chair in their 
own hands. For some years there has been 
a ceaseless struggle for supremacy: up to 
1860 the South had been successful; but 
this year the tide turned, and from that mo- 
ment secession, long foreseen and prepared, 
became inevitable. The Slave States had 
long felt extreme irritation at the menaced, 
or rather at the dreaded possibility of inter- 
ference on the part of the North with their 
cherished ‘ domestic institution,” as well as 
much envy of its superior prosperity and 


more rapid progress, but so long as they had 


the government in their own hands, they 


| gained power and prestige by the extent of 
the Union, and were, therefore, willing to 


proclaim it the normal phase of socicty, and | 


the only system of husbandry available in 
those climes. 


sidered slavery a curse and a disgrace, and | with the slaveholding South had drag 


maintain it; but the moment the sceptre 
passed to their antagonists, the only motive 
(beyond barren pride) for continuing in the 
Federation was gone. They were willing to 
remain as masters and in a majority, but 


‘not as inferiors and in a minority. The 
Between States which con- | 


Free States, too, felt that their connection 
ged 


5 


States which considered it a blessing and a | them through mud and mire, and brought 
right, there could be no permanent harmony on them much obloquy; but they could not 
of principles or action. Besides this, the | bear the idea of the loss of grandeur and the 


Free States were most of them commercial, 
and some of them manufacturing, and these 
clung to the old fallacies of protection, and 
clamored for high duties on foreign goods. 
The Slave States were purely agricultural, 
were dependent on foreign trade for nearly 
all their luxuries. their utensils, and their 
clothing, and were anxious for as unrestricted 
exchange with Europe as was possible. 
‘Then, again, the South was always anxious 
for an increase of torritory—for new virgin 





mortification of national vanity consequent 
on the severance of more than half the most 
fertile portion of their territory, and the re- 
duction of their magnificent commonwealth 
to comparatively moderate dimensions, es- 
pecially just as they had climbed into power, 
and attained that supremacy of rule to which 
they had long felt themselves entitled. 
These considerations will explain both the 
resolute and unshakeable determination of 
the Southern States to secede, and the anx- 
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iety of the Northern States to ward off se-| 


cession—the almost. humiliating offers of 
compromise alternating with threats of co- 
ercion which we have witnessed on the one | 
side, and the profound contempt and even 
jnsult with which both allurements and men- | 
aces have been listened to on the other. | 
The truth is—and to those who could look | 
calmly on the conjuncture, it seems to us it 
might have been ier from the beginning— | 
the South has long made up its mind that it! 
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will remain in the Union only on condition 
of being the supreme arbiter of its policy ; 
and the North, though willing to concede 
almost every thing else, cannot, without su- 
icide and dishonor, concede this. There is, 
really, not the slightest desire for compro- 
mise or conciliation on the one side, nor any 
possible basis for compromise or conciliation 
on the other. And matters must, therefore, 
take their destined course. 





Lonpon Fires: Biow1ne up Houses wit 
GunrpowDER.— 


“Hark ! the drum thunders ; far, ye crowds, re- 

tire ; 

Behold the ready match is tipt with fire ; 

The nitrous store is laid ; the smutty train 

With running blaze awakes the barrelled grain. 

Flames sudden wrap the walls; with sullen 
sound 

The shattered pile sinks on the smoky ground,” 


ete. 
Gay’s Trivia, book iii. p. 78 ; Poems, 1720. 


The expedient of blowing up houses with gun- 
powder, in order to arrest the progress of the 
flames, is said to have been resorted to with suc- 
cess during the Great Fire of London, 1666; 
and from the above extract from Gay it may 
pethaps be inferred that the practice still contin- 
uedinhisdays. Is there any well-authenticated 
instance of this ? 

To descend to more modern times. Is there 
any case on record during the last century in 
which the same plan has been adopted? At 
present (thanks to the multiplication and in- 
creased power of fire-engines, and to improved 
methods of building) there is no necessity for 
having recourse to such desperate expedients for 
the purpose of controlling the rage of the “ de- 
vouring clement.’’—otes and Queries. 


House or Gue_rn.—The error of the author 
of The Antient and Present State of Germany 
needs correction, in stating the name of Ienry 
the Proud as Henry Guelph, a.p. 1135, whereas 
the Guelph family was extinct in the male line, 
AD. 1055. The heiress of that house, Cune- 
gonda, married Azo of Este, who left two sons, 
Guelph and Fulke, the former created Duke of 
Bavaria in 1070, who left two sons, Guelph and 
Henry the Black ; and the last named left also 
two sons, Henry the Proud (Duke of Bavaria, 
1127, and of Saxe, 1136) and Guelph (who gave 
tame to the party opposed to the Guibelines). 
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In the house of Este, therefore, the name Guelph 
was a Christian or baptismal name, and not 
a family or surname. Henry the Proud was 
grandfather of Otto IV., emperor in 1209, and 
great-grandfather of Otto the Infant created the 
first Duke of Brunswick by the Emperor Fred- 
erick IL. in 1235. Otto the Infant inherited the 
extensive territories of the house of Guelph in 
Lower Saxony; and he is the ancestor of the 
houses of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, of Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg and of Hanover.— Notes and Que- 
ies. 


Yoxur.—Amongst the many names by which 
rustics are designated, or by which they desig- 
nate each other, such as a Yokul, a Chopstick, 
a Chawbacon, a Tummas, a Mate, a Feller, a 
Chap, ete., there is only one which particularly 
puzzles me, and that is the first. What is the 
derivation of “ Yokul,” and what is its proper 
meaning ? Paut Pry. 

[As yoke seems plainly to be connected with 
the Latin jugum, we have always been disposed 
to derive yokul from the L. jugalis or jogalis, 
which signifies “ pertaining to a yoke” (as of 
oxen or other animals). We would therefore 
submit that the term yokul, as applied to a rustic, 
primarily signified one who yoked or drove oxen, 
horses, etc. ; and hence, generally, a peasant or 
countryman.|—Notes and Queries. 


A Jack or Parts.—Does E. H. find an illus- 
tration of the phrase he quotes from Sir Thomas 
More, in 

“And many a Jacke of Dover hast thou sold, 

That hath ben twies hot and twies cold ’’? 
Chaucer, The Coke’s Prologue. 
—Notes and Queries. 


AmeERIcAN Mereorotocy.— “ Now boy, 
what are aérolites?” ‘Guess they’re the re- 
mains of secedin’ stars smashed to pieces, that 
have tumbled out of the sky.” —Punch. 
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From The National Magazine. ,her chevalier. Suddenly she changed he 

THE MYSTERIOUS BEAUTY. style, and our friend was astonished to hear 

A Panis chronicler, writing of the opera himself called by name. He was not dis. 
ball in that capital of the fashionable world, | | posed to deny it— it would have been use. 
says, We have been told that intrigue was less, indeed, as the lady knew it by heart, 
dead, but it has come to life again recently, She sketched his character with the hand 
and in a singular fashion. The occurrence of a master, told the story of his life, pointed 
we are about to relate is not old, and we out his faults, and urged him to correct 
believe we are doing a service to the public} them. Every trace of hesitation or apathy 
in making it known. had disappeared ; she showed such sagacity, 
One of our young friends, who has a good | such refinement, such delicacy of feeling 
fortune and enviable position in society, at-|and expression, that he was  stupefied, 
tended an opera ball for the first time, with- | Handling all subjects, playing all parts with 


out any definite object, prompted merely by equal ease, she passed in review, society, ' 


curiosity, idleness, and that indefinable feel- literature, the opera; related a thousand 
ing which impels us toward any thing un- | anecdotes, and uttered sparkling witticisms 
known and mysterious. At the entrance of with a grace of attitude and manner quite 
the green-room, where the crowd was the irresistible. The young man, dazzled by 
thickest, the button of his coat became en- | this brilliancy, could hardly utter a word; 
tangled in the lace of a domino so intricately | he looked, listened, wondered. 
that’it was necessary to tear the frail texture} “Is it possible that I do not know you= 
in order to release it. The wearer of the you who know me so well?” he said, at 
lace gave her assistance very graciously, and length, impatient at his own passiveness, 
took the accident in a lofty style, like one; ‘You do not know me, I assure you; if 
to whom the injury was a matter of. entire | one should tell you my name it would sound 
indifference. perfectly strange to you; if I should shor 

The young man was already weary of the my face, you would see it for the first time.” 
ball ; the intelligence the lady had displayed! ‘Where have you learned, then, what 
in the few words they had exchanged inter- | you have told me? Are you a sorceress?” 
ested him. He offered her his arm —she | “‘ Perhaps; or I may have divined what! 
accepted it with a nonchalance rather un-| have told by my knowledge of human na- 
promising for the future of the adventure. /ture. Do you fancy yourself the only sub- 
When they had succeeded in releasing) ject of my study?” 
themselves from the crowd, he proposed | Our friend did not dare to discuss this 
that they should take a seat, not in a box, | question, and the domino gave him no time. 
but in some part of the green-room, where | She changed the subject, opened another 
they would not attract attention. She as- | chapter, and showed herself under a nev 
sented with the same carelessness, and he no | ‘face. Never a chameleon changed more 
longer doubted that he was in the company | | quickly, or more to the purpose. He was 
of some disdainful belle. The lady was|so engrossed in the conversation, that he 
tall, slender, and admirably dressed; her | did not heed the jests of the passers-by, nor 
domino of black satin, her camail trimmed | reply to several direct attacks, and when the 
with exquisite lace, and tightly closed,|last of the merry-andrews had retired, he 
her mask also of satin with thick barbe,! was startled by an intimation from the of 
which did not permit a single hair to be | ficials that they were about to close the hall, 
seen, nor allow the curious to divine even | and that it was necessary to withdraw. 
the color of her skin; her irreproachable| ‘ Already!” exclaimed our friend. 
white gloves, a little foot clad in a black} They had been talking for five hours. 
open-work silk stocking and black satin slip-| ‘‘ Permit me to conduct you home,” he 
per—every thing about her, in short, indi-| said. 
cated the woman of good society, such as; ‘ Impossible.” 
are not always to be found in these assem-| ‘ Am I not to see you again?” 
blies. “J will think about it.” 

The conversation began with common-| “ And will you not tell me who you are? 
places: the domino seemed to wish to test|This is cruel. You take possession of me, 
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turn my head, and then abandon me, as a 


child throws away a toy of which lie is; 


weary. I shall not submit to it, I warn you; 
you forbid me to accompany you, but I will | 
follow you, I will learn who you are, I will 
force you to avow yourself—to receive me— 
to love me. After an enchanted evening 
like this there must not be forgetfulness and 
indifference between us. Make your de- 
cision, and accept my company, if you would 
not have me impose it upon you.” 

“You would not do that, lam sure. If 
you did, I should succeed in evading you. 
On the contrary, you must leave me free, 
and give me your word of honor not to seek 
to know who Iam; in that case I will make 
you two concessions greater than you could 
have hoped for, though, indeed, I had long 
since resolved to grant them when you had 
earned them.” 

“What are they ? ” 

“Twill return next Saturday, and I will 
give you my portrait. You can look at it 
when I am no longer near you. Do you 
consent ? ” 

He made her repeat three times the prom- 
ise to return, he received from her hand the 
card-photograph in a sealed and perfumed 
envelope, and hastengd to a gas-light to 
tear it open. She profited by the moment 
todisappear. When he raised his eyes she 
was no longer there. The portrait repre- 
sented the most beautiful, bewitching crea- 
ture that one could ever dream of, Our 
lover remained for some moments stupefied 
by his own happiness. Such a face, and 
such an intellect! It was hardly to be be- 
lieved, yet he could not doubt it now. He 
hastened home like a miser bearing his 
treasure, tried to sleep, but found it impos- 
sible; he gazed at the beautiful face, re- 
called the five hours passed so quickly, and 
concluded he could not wait a week to see 
his unknown —he must, at any price, dis- 
cover her, and see her again, under penalty 
of losing his senses. 

As soon as it was light and he could pre- 
sent himself with propriety, he went to sce 
three somnambulists and as many fortune- 
tellers. Each one told him a different story, 
and sent him in a different direction for the 
mnysterious beauty. This would not do—he 
must try elsewhere. The card which he had 
received did not bear, as usual, the name of 
the photographer, but it must have been 
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done in one of the fashionable establish- 
ments. He would visit them all. He went 
first to that of Nadar. He was too much 
| pre-occupied to observe all the miracles of 
‘the atdlier, one of the wonders of Paris. He 
could see neither rocks nor cascades, nor 
works of art, all that the most refined taste 
can collect ina house like this—the true 
lover has no eyes but for his mistress. Our 
friend gave not a look to this art-palace; he 
drew the card from his pocket, asked the 
principal if it was his work, and if he could 
tell the name of the original. 

“ Monsieur,” replied the artist, “if I made 
this photograph, and did not sign it as usual, 
I must have had reasons for abstaining; if 
I did not make it I ought not to claim the 
merit of it. You understand me—I cannot 
reply to your question. As to naming the 
person you desire to know, it would be still 
more impossible; we are a sort of father- 
confessors, and never reveal the secrets that 
are confided to us. I am unhappy that I 
cannot oblige you, but a little reflection will 
convince yon that I am obeying my duty.” 

He received nearly the same answer from 
Disderi, from Ken, from Dagron, and every- 
where else. ILe returned home in despair, 
asking himself to what saint in the calendar 
he should address his vows to discover the 
mystery. His good star sent him one of 
his cousins, to whom he related his perplex- 
ities. The latter, after long discussion, find- 
ing himself unable to help him, introduced 
him to a gentleman well known in Paris 
for his perspicacity and intelligence, which 
amounts almost to a second-sight for the 
intellect, while his kindness is a second- 
sight for the heart. He heard the story, 
examined the picture, and uttered his ora- 
cle,— 

«‘Go to-morrow to the rendezvous, and as 
soon as you shall see your domino, say, ‘It 
pleases me. I am enchanted with it; pre- 
sent me.’” 

This was another enigma; in vain the 
lover asked an explanation. 

“‘T will be at the ball,” was the only re- 
ply. “T will wait for you at three o’clock, 
in box No. 20; come there, tell me the ef- 
fect you have produced, and you shall know 
all.” 

It was necessary to be content with this. 
Saturday came slowly, but it came. The 


| impatient one was at his post, replying by 
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monosyllables to a sultana, who persecuted the girl has beauty. She commences the 
him with compliments. The domino ap- fascination with her intellect, under a mask 
peared, he recognized her immediately, and —the face will finish the work ; by the aid 
disengaging himsclf somewhat brusquely of love you could be blinded to the decep- 
from his odalisque, he seized the hand of | tion till it was too late for a remedy. That 
the unknown and led her aside, with a pal-| is the whole mystery. I suspected it when 
pitating heart. He forgot the enigmatical you repeated the conversation ; no girl of 
phrase ; it only occurred to him when she | sixteen, such as that picture represents, 
announced her intention of retiring early. | could have the skill and knowledge of the 
He hoped to retain her by this “ open ses- | | world of your siren. I advised you to ap. 
ame.” He repeated it. The lady could | ‘ply the test, and it succeeded. You cannot 
not restrain a movement of surprise, and | imagine what these elderly women of the 
kept silent for a few moments. | world, disappointed as to matrimony, are 

“TI do not comprehend you,” she said, capable of. When I made my début in . 
with a troubled voice. ciety, a certain Italian countess gained her 

“You seem, on the contrary, to compre- | living by two doubtful Titians and an apoc- 
hend me admirably ; much better,” lf mut- | “ryphal Raphael. She lay in wait for Eng. 
tered inwardly, “than I comprehend my- | lish and Italian amateurs, intimating to them 
self. What do you reply ?” | | that she had three remarkable pictures for 

The answer was pL ae we sale. They hastened to see them. She re. 
it rendered matters more obscure, instead | ceived them with the most charming man- 
of enlightening them, and soon after, in a ners, show ed them the pictures by an indis. 
place where the compact crowd permitted | tinct light, then introduced them to some 
individuals hardly to be distinguished, the magnificent creature, who looked her putt 
lady wound suddenly, like a hare, through | as well as the countess played hers. This 
the groups, and disappeared. Of course | often failed, or had a result different from 
our friend was eager to have the key of all | ,her intention; but if it succceded twice or 
this. He hessenal to box No. 20, related | thrice, it secured her a subsistence. Your 
to the sage his disappointment, and begged | domino belongs to thig school. Be assured 
him to conceal nothing, if he would not of that, and thank Heaven that your eyes 


drive him insane. | are opened before it is too late.” 

“My dear young friend,” replied his} We have thought it best to unmask this 
counsellor, “you see that I was not mis- | new method of getting an honest livelihood, 
taken, and you shall now comprehend my | to warn prospective victims against such 
meaning. This woman who has captiv ated | snares. It is very disagreeable to a worthy 
you is neither more nor less than a marriage- ' man to find that he has married only a pretty 
broker. She wishes to unite a poor young fool, when he fancied he had got both beauty 
girl to a rich young man; she has intellect, and intellect. 





In Malcolm Flemyng’s Dissertation on Dr.) Hast thou found life a cheat, and worn in vain 
James’ Fever Powders occurs the following pas- Its iron chain ? 
oon wr aii Hast thy soul bent beneath earth’s heavy bond! 
‘ Look thou beyond ; 
. Dr. Chorleton, a celebrated physician | If life is bitter there forever shine 
in Charles II.’s reign, who had the licensing of Hopes more diviye ; 
Quacks, told me on his death-bed, that all the 
useful and successful cures performed by the 


Mountebanks of his time were solely owing to 
preparations of Mercury and Antimony.” Not vainly ae pin can endure. 
, 


Is this the origin of the word ‘ Charlatan.”—| That he who hopes and suffers here can earn 
Notes and Queries. A sure return. 


Art thou alone, and does thy soul complain 
It lives in vain ? 
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THE RALLY.-—A SUNBEAM AND A SHADOW. 


THE RALLY. 
I. 
Orr her bar of Charleston harbor our gallant 
vessels lay, 
The dark north-easter swept its clouds of rain 
across the bay, 
Beneath its gloomy veil a thick blue vapor 
heavenward curled, 
Where the cannon of the batteries their deadly 
missiles hurled. 
Il. 
And still when slacked the driving rain, and the 
thick smoke eddied by, 
You might see the glorious stars aad stripes 
against the murky sky, 
Where, worn with care, and watching through 
the weary night and day, 
Brave Anderson, in Sumter, held ten thousand 
foes at bay. 
Ill. 
Full thirty hours he held it against the traitor 
power, 
And but sixty men to back him in that stormy 
opening hour, 
There was Moultric, iron Cummings, and seven 
batteries more, 
The quick, fierce flashes lit the long low reach 
of sandy shore. 
IV. 
Full thirty hours he fought them in sunshine 
and in cloud, 
Then first, before a traitor’s flag, our country’s 
banner bowed, 
And Treason’s Rubicon was passed, the Trai- 
tor’s challenge given, 
So manlike take the proffered gage, and rest 
your cause with Heaven ! 
v. 
Hark! those euns have found an echo on moun- 
tain and in glen, 
From farthest East to West, and in the hearts of 
valiant men, 
And our Union’s flag shall fly again where now 
it droops in shame, 
And a hundred thousand heroes rally round her 
honored name. 


VI. : 

There’s a sound of coming footsteps, a trumpet’s 
signal call, 

Above the breaking of the seas along Maine’s 
granite wall, 

Wafted with murmur of the pines from far New- 
Hampshire hills, 

And mingling with the music of the clear Green 
Mountain rills. 

VII. 

From the valleys of Connecticut the martial call 

is borne, 


And the hills of Massachusetts have passed the 
signal on, 
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O’er the iron Adirondacks it echoes low and 
deep, 

From Manhattan’s sunny bay to where Ontario’s 
waters sleep. 


VIII. 

From the Alleghany ridges borne northward by 
the breeze 

That along fair Juniata wakes to life the sleep- 
ing trees, 

And where the broad Atlantic breaks in shower: 
of glancing spray, 

Brave hearts are answering to the call on Nar- 
ragansett Bay. 

IX. 2 

O’er the cornfields of Ohio in the new Spring’s 
genial glow, 

In the wash of Erie’s waves, in the rivers stately 
flow, 

From Wisconsin’s sunny opening, from Indi- 
ana’s fields, 

Sounds the clashing of the weapons which many 
a warrior wields. 

x. 

From East to West the land is up to guard her 
ancient name, 

And the Altar of the Commonwealth from fou! 
disgrace and shame, 

From the mountain and the valley they come 
with steady tread 

To a victor’s garland living or a nation’s rever- 
ence dead. 


XI. 


They are coming, they are coming, for the mem- 
ories of the Past! 

For our Flag, against a traitor hand, to strike 
one blow at last, 

For the love of their high duty, they are going 
to the fight, 

God have them in his keeping, and God defend the 
right! 

— Vanity Fair. 


A SUNBEAM AND A SHADOW. 
I HEARD a shout of merriment, 
A laughing boy I see; 
Two little feet the carpet press, 
And bring the child to me. 
Two little arms are round my neck, 
Two fect upon my knee ; 
How fall the kisses on my cheek ! 
How sweet they are to me ! 


That merry shout no more I hear, 
No laughing child I see ; 

No little arms are round my neck, 
No feet upon my knee ! 

No kisses drop upon my cheek, 
Those lips are sealed to me, 

Dear Lord, how could I give him up 
To any but to Thee! 
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From The National Magazine. |; ‘Tell me what he was like, aunty,” Lue 
THE MISUNDERSTANDING. said, stroking Miss Beresford’s thin hand, 
“There’s somewhat in this world amiss, | Taller than your father, Lucy 3 1 could 
* Shall be unriddled by and by.” } see his head above every one in the room: 
— Tennyson. a — = he re — of passing his 
sas Sis ' + fingers through it, and shaking a rebellio 
“WELL, aunty,” said Lucy, looking | lock back that always fell over hia forehead 
dreamily at the red cinders of the comfort- | 1:5 aves were dark. I scarcely k : 
dite Guo. “T camenes | tis eyes were dark, 1 scarcely know what 
’ PI color, they changed and looked darker as he 
“Tt is better to have loved and lost |spoke. But he was so good and gentle, and 
Than never to have loved at all.’ I was so thoughtless then for any thing be. 
I wish,” she added, half shyly, “TJ wish you | yond this world. I remember his stayin 
would tell me about yourself.” “~~ | here over a Sunday, 20th April, 1832, andin 
“ Myself, my child! no, don’t ask me; |the afternoon service there was a baptism, 
and yet, why should I not tell you? Had I | 48 there often was. I looked upon It as au 
not been so selfish—so utterly wrapped up | interruption to the regular Prayers, and sat 
in my own thoughts and sorrow, 1 must still, looking at the painted glass, or beaut. 
have seen, I might have prevented, much ful carving of our old church : but he stood 
that your father and mother suffered ; might | OT knelt according to the service. I never 
have given happiness to those nearest and | hear a baptism without seeing him standing 
dearest to me. I will tell you, Lucy. 1/ 8° firm with his arms crossed, and hear his 
never thought to tell the tale again; Ihave | * Amen’ to those beautiful words, * And to 
never told all. Your father knew some | Continue Christ’s faithful soldier and servant 
part, but I never spoke to him save once, | U2to his lite’s end.’ , 
and once when we both heard the erd to-|, “As we walked home he asked me if] 
gether. |knew ‘The Christian Year:’ it was new 
“Where shall I begin? Years ago, when then, but I had it, and though not under. 
I was two-and-twenty. My mother died standing or valuing it as I do now, I admired 
when I was very young; I never thought Many ofthe poems. It was a lovely evening, 
my father was very fond of me. Nigel in- sand we came across the fields and through 
herited my mother’s beauty, which I did | the larch wood, then in all the beauty of its 
not; but he was rich, proud of his old fam- | fresh bright green leaves, studded with small 
ily, and he wished me to make what would | ¢timson cones, and great bunches of yellow 
be called a good match. I did not much | Primroses peeping out everywhere, the birds 
think about it, I had all I wanted at home ; | Singing, every thing looking bright, bursting 
but I did care for one at last; I met him | into leaf, making one feel gay and hopefil 
often, he was staying with some friends ; he | t00- On reaching the brow of the hill weal 
stayed here several times. His regiment | Stopped to look at the sunset, so gloriousit 
was quartered at Carlisle, and the officers | WS, and a young girl of our party exclaimed, 
were asked everywhere. My father seemed | _, “‘‘Let us each take one of those feather 
to like him, too, and often told him he |¢louds for our own and see what happens to 
should be glad to see him at Littlecourt |it- Iwill have that white feathery bit, and 
whenever he liked a day’s shooting, and that | YOU: Mr. Armstrong, take that bit of bright 
was a great deal for him to say. I thought gold.’ So we each chose our little cloud, 
he liked me; I felt sure of it sometimes | #24 watched their future destiny. ' 
when he would bring me a flower, and bend| “His bright golden one moved swiftly, 
down over me in a peculiar way as he gave straight on, on, on, and melted away in the 
it, and once, too, he said he wished we were | teat golden sunset in the west. ' 
not so rich. I felt so happy then, I only| _““‘ Your journey is soon over, Armstrong, 
laughed. , cried one, ‘now look at Miss Beresford’s; 
“He sang, O Lucy, such a voice! [| Where in the world is she going ?’ 
never heard one like his. I can hear it now. |, , ““1t was said lightly, but I saw a lookin 
He sang without music at first, but after [| his face—he did not take it lightly. M 
had played for him once he used to ask me | Cloud afforded amusement for some time 
to accompany him, and ask me to sing, which | with its wanderings, but at last it also joined 
I could not do; but he would say he thought | the glorious crimson sunset. 
I must, for I played his songs as no one else|, “We had all talked and laughed care 
did, as if I felt them ; I must have been dull |!essly about it, but somehow I felt grave 
indeed not to feel that voice, ‘Olt in the |°™4 I said to Percy as we again moved a 
Stilly Night,’ ‘The Land o’ the Leal,’ and | Out way down the hill,— 
some of the old Scotch and Irish ballads that | *«« When the shore is won at last, 
thrilled through every one.” Who will count the billows past.’ 
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“¢That is just what I was thinking,’ he; Armstrong, of the —th. I call him my 
9 gaideagerly. ‘Icould not help feeling there | Hotspur.’ 
vuld was something under those clouds deeper} ‘* ‘The Knight of the Sorrowful Counte- 
om: than we first thought. _.{nance, I should call him,’ said Sir owe 
his “I tell you all this, Lucy, because he did | putting up his glass. ‘But do you real 
ious not forget it, and I often thought his bright consider him good-looking, Mrs. Biddulph ?’ 
ead, cloud so soon being gathered into that glori-| ‘Yes, remarkably so, and you would too, 
what ous sunset was a warning—a shadow of his | only you are 80 horridly conccited.’ 
whe own early end; of his young pure spirit,| | “* Ah!’ said Sir Harry, ‘you always 
‘al which was soon, so very soon, to wend its flatter me. Do you admire me, Miss Beres- 
i‘ way to the ‘ land that is very far off ;’ and | ford ? ; ; 
ving mine, after all its wanderings, mine reached| “ How I hated him for asking me ! 
din the same bright haven. Sol hope, Lucy,I} “It is a well-known fact,’ said Mr. 
ism, hope on. Lane, ‘ that Armstrong and T are the hand- 
si “Those were very happy days ; they went | somest meninthe room. You area stranger 
1 sat on for some weeks more, constantly meet- here, Sir Harry, so may be excused for not 
auti- ing. Then my father went from home for a | finding it out. : 
tood fortnight, taking me with him. We were to} “I could not help laughing, and felt 
ore return for a ball at Warnham, and the house grateful to kind, ugly little Mx. Lane for 
ding was to be full. I knew he would be there ;}coming to my rescue, and saying what I 
mt 4 he was to be at the Grange, and I thought | dared not. Be : 
ite he would come over to see us. I had not) * Well,’ said Mrs. Biddulph, ‘TI shall go 
“vant seen him for more then three weeks, and and ask him, and tell him we are all specu- 
et he did not come; I felt vexed, then | lating on what can make him so unlike him- 
if] urt, then angry; I never mentally con- | self.’ 
on trolled my temper; I could conceal my an-| ‘She moved towards Percy, she spoke to 
niles, noyance from others, because I was naturally | him in a rallying way, he looked at me ; 
nired reserved ; I had no mother or sister to be | surely, she had not used my name! but I felt 
ning unreserved with, and my brother Nigel was | my color rise, for his face flushed, then he 
ough much older than I was. How I thought of came straight towards me. 
of its this ball—how I thought of my dress for it!}  “* Were you laughing at me, too?’ he 
al I thought I looked my best that evening ; I said, bending down to catch my answer. : 
dies remember fecling satisfied with my own| “I! oh, no,’ I said, and looked up at him, 
birds face and dark hair as I finished dressing; it |though my eyes were full; I held out my 
sting was only with the hope of pleasing him—I| hand, he took it, and in the same low, sad 
pefil cared for no one else. be voice said,— : d 
nail “We drove to Warnham. The last ball! “<I did not believe it ; I knew you could 
wae Thad been at he was on the stairs,—as I} not do that.’ He pressed my hand in both 
mel, thought waiting for us, for he had taken me |his. ‘God bless you,’ he said, and turned 
thery into the ball-room, and asked me to dance at | quickly from me. I saw my father meet 
eats once; but he was not there now. How- j him, shake him heartily by the hand, and 
and ever, I saw his head as soon as we entered, — Percy passed on through the room to 
right and thought he would come to meet me; I the door, Iwatched him so eagerly I found 
lead, saw him look at me, but he did not come. | Sir Harry Vivian asking me for the second 
We were rather late; and as we edged our |time to dance. As Percy reached the ball- 
viftly, way to the far end of the room, I was one of | room door he turned, only to see me taking 
n the the last, and there were several people be- | my place in the dance—only to think he was 
tween us. I felt him watching me, so I|nothing to me, when my whole heart was 
rong’ bowed; he did not come round to me at his, and I felt as though I were dreaming a 
nails; once, he only bowed again, and looked so | miserable dream. 
grave—so pale; I could not go to him, I} “TI tortured myself fruitlessly for years, 
yok in was too far off to speak. There were several | thinking I might have said or done some- 
My gentlemen with us, and I knew I should be | thing different that dreadful evening. If he 
time obliged to dance with them; how I hoped!had only said one word—if he had only 
oinel he would come and ask me, but he stood | called me Helen, I could have spoken— 
there, leaning against the corner of the! could have followed him—could have told 
one bench as if he had forgotten where he was. | him that I was ready to follow him to the 
grat, “*What has happened to Mr. Arm-j world’s end. 
“ed 00 strong ?’ said Mrs. Biddulph, and she looked | 
at me and smiled, 
“© Who ?’ said Sir Henry Vivian. . : : 
“‘That handsome young fellow, Percy I watched the door in vain, he did not re- 
1“ turn. I never saw him again, Lucy. 








“¢Mysclf must tell him in that purer life, 
But then it was too daring.’ 
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“TI suppose I looked deadly pale, for some 
one asked me if I were ill; then I remem- 
bered I must not betray myself; I must 
dance and talk and smile through that hor- 
rible ball. Then came the drive home; no 
relief; not alone till I was undressed, my 
maid gone, and then I could think over all, 
and feel I was miserable, loving him utterly 
as I did. Why had he left me in that way? 
Was it possible after all he did not care for 
me? How humbled, crushed, broken I felt, 
as that idea forced itself upon me! 

“How wretched I looked the next morn- 
ing! but I had a part to act, and I acted it 
well, I believe. After breakfast my father 
called me to the library, and told me I had 
been much admired at the ball; had Imoney 
enough for all I wanted? if not, he would 
double my allowance; he liked me to be 
well dressed, ete., ete. At the end he said, 

“ «By the by, my dear, Armstrong’s regi- 
ment is ordered to India, and he thanked me 
last night for all our attention and kindness 
to hith ; he was to catch the night mail, and 
sail from Liverpool next week, I think he 
said: he is a fine young fellow, a credit to 
any corps.’ 

“What could I say? I felt something 
rise in my throat—I could not speak. Then 
he had not really cared for me, and I had al- 
lowed myself to think of nothing—no one but 
him. I thought I never could be more mis- 
erable than I then was. 

‘A few months passed; it was the end of 
October. I had been so happy in October a 
twelvemonth ago. One morning at break- 
fast my father, reading the newspaper, ex- 
claimed, ‘Good heavens! the Berkshire lost 
with the —th on board! Let me see,’ and 
then he read aloud,— 

“<«Tt is with feelings of deep regret we 
announce the total loss by fire of the ship 
Berkshire, on the 10th August, latitude 5 
North, longitude 20 West, bound for Cal- 
eutta with the—th on board. Only five 
officers and one hundred and twenty men 
saved. The troops behaved nobly, obeying 
orders to the last. The flames gaining upon 
them in spite of every exertion, the boats 
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The boats were picked up by the Conqueror, 
homeward bound, on the 16th August, after 
great sufferings from heat and thirst, under 
which most of the children and many of the 
women sank.’ 

*T heard all; my tongue dry, my eyes 
burning, I tried to say something, but my 
voice did not come; my lips moved, but 
there was no sound. I reached my own 
room—my trembling limbs carricd me g0 
far—and I threw myself on the couch; J 
could not faint, I could not forget, I knew 
he was gone; I felt persuaded he was not 
one of the five saved ; I never had any hope 
of that, and I must not appear to care; I 
had no right even to wear a black gown for 
him; and oh! the misery of bright colors 
when your whole heart is in such mourning! 

“‘T don’t remember how the time passed 
from that day until my father’s death. Early 
in January, he was seized with paralysis one 
evening, and never regained consciousness. 
Nigel arrived too late to see him alive. 

“Nigel left the army and came to live 
here; he had been left guardian to your 
mother, and her only remaining aunt dying 
about that time, she came to live with us, 
She was ten years old then; a dull home 
she found, poor child, as far as I was con- 
cerned; I was so selfishly bound up in m 
own sorrows, I did not do half I ought to 
have done for others. I often wonder how 


dear Nigel bore with me as he did. My 
father’s affairs were complicated in some 
way, there was a difficulty about my fortune; 
it was never clearly ascertained what had 


become of it. Nigel took no end of trouble, 
and again went to London for me about four 
years after my father’s death. When there 
he wrote to me to look for some papers 
which were missing. ‘Do look in my fath- 
er’s bureau and send me all the papers you 
can find relating to Spanish Bonds.’ I took 
the key and went to the library, with the 
melancholy feeling such a task gives one. I 
had never opened that bureau before. I 
searched one drawer after anothcr; I could 
find nothing. At last I found an inner 
drawer; it looked as though the contents 


o 


were lowered, and the women and ‘children | had never been touched—there was a bun 
all put in. Lots were then cast forthe men} dle of papers tied up, headed ‘ Spanish 
in perfect silence; the captain and officers! Bonds.’ I took it and unticd the red tapes 
of the vessel declining to lessen the small to see if Nigel would want them all; as I 
number who could possibly escape. Shortly | unfolded one I saw it was a letter, I saw the 
after the boats got off, the flames reached the | signature, ‘ Perey Armstrong,’ there was 4 
gunpowder, and in a few moments scarcely | note enclosed, unopened, addressed to me 
a vestige remained of the ill-fated unk. iT read the letter to my futher first ; it was 
Names of the officers saved—Major Play-| written just one week before that ball ; he 
fair, Captain Howard, Lieut. Edwards, Lieut. | said my father must have scen how much he 
Atkinson [I hope that may be a mistake for | cared for me, but he was afraid would think 
our friend Armstrong], and Ensign Willis.! him very presumptuous in asking for his 
(’Pon my word there must be some great| consent to try and win mc; he had little 
carelessness about these transport vessels!] now, but he was to succeed to a small prop- 
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erty on the death of an uncle, and he only | words, would I say one kind word to bid, 
asked to be allowed to hope. His regiment | ‘God speed’ him on his way. Lucy, I can- 
was under orders for foreign service, and he | not tell you; read it for yourself,” and Miss 
could not bear to go leaving mein ignorance | Beresford gave Percy Armstrong’s first and 


of his feelings. 

“On the other side of his letter was the 
rough copy of the answer he must have re- 
ceived. 

“¢My DEAR ARMSTRONG, —I really am | 
very sorry so disagreeable a duty devolves | 
on me. We feel grateful for the fecling | 
you express, which we hope however may | 
not be very lasting, as my daughter could | 
never think of a match which, much as we | 
like you personally, would be, you are aware, | 
not what I have every right to expect for 
her.’ | 

“T will not tell you all he said. I have | 
forgiven, I trust quite, quite forgiven; he 
was my father, and acted as he thought for | 
the best ; indeed, the joy of finding I might | 
acknowledge I had loved him took away | 
from me so much bitterness, that it was not | 
until some time after, I felt I had something | 
to forgive my dead father. 

“The missing papers were never found; | 
when I told Nigel, I told him, too,what I be- | 
lieve; he must have received them at the} 
same time with Percy’s letter, and by mis- | 
take must have burnt them, filing his letter | 
with the other papers. What was all the, 
money in the world to me, compared with 
what I had found ? 

“T would not keep that answer, I tore the | 
sheet in half; there were no envelopes then, 
it was a sheet of letter paper. I burnt the 
half-shect, watched the black, shrivelled page | 
rise slowly up the chimney, and then re- | 
turned to road Ais over again and again, 
with my own little treasured note clasped in | 
my two hands, I forgotall that had passed | 
—all those weary years; I felt as if he had | 
only just written to me, that I might answer | 
him, tell him he might come, speak to me, | 
love me, sing with me! 

“Tsaw him ride up to the door, and pat | 
Selim cre they led him away—I heard his | 
step in the hall, saw him pass his fingers | 
through his hair as he came to the drawing- | 
room—saw his smile, as I rose to meet him, 
both my hands in his—then it all came back 
upon me, sweeping away my happy thoughts 
into the deep, deep sea that rolled over him. 
Ishould never hear his step again, never see 
his smile, never touch his hand, never see 


those great 


| 


raya) 
Ca 





me once more. If I did not, could not care 
for him, would I only let him say a few last 


last love-letter into the young girl’s hand. 
Lucy’s tears were quite ready as she read,— 


“T will not annoy you, dearest; if you 
give me not a smile or a blush I shall know 
that the last few months have been a dream 
of joy not to be mine—a dream that I am 
not indifferent to you, but indeed, no one 
can ever love you more than I—and always 
must, my Helen. Mine ornot? God bless 
you always. 

“* PERCY ARMSTRONG.” 


“ And he thought I had received this when 
I bowed to him in that ball-room !” 

“OQ aunty, you don’t know how sorry I 
am,” said Lucy. 

Miss Beresford slowly replaced the letter, 
and stroking the girl’s bright hair said, 
“Yes, my darling. Iwas too hard and cold; 
T needed such a blow to soften me; nothing 


jis too much, no cross greater than we can 


bear ;—and now I can think calmly, and see 
many mercies were granted me, even when 
Iwas most repining. One of the greatest— 
that in the first sharp pangs of visitation 
and pique I did not accept the first offer 
made me and marry. I shrink now when I 
think what I should have felt when I found 
his letter, had I been the wedded wife of an- 
other! Lucy, I was going to say, Never 


marry any one you cannot love; but, O m 
| ? ’ 


child, never on your knees before God vow 
to love, honor, and obey one man, when 
your whole heart is given—is worshipping 
another. 

“And I had one unspeakable comfort. 
Some years after, I was going to London 
with Nigel; at Coventry a gentleman got 
into the same carriage ; 1 saw ‘ Major How- 
ard —th Regt,’ on his earpet-bag. I should 
hear, I was determined to know the last. I 
said quite calmly to Nigel, ‘I must ask 
him.’ Poor Nigel, I little knew then how 
wretched he was himself; it was just before 
he went to India; but he instantly addressed 
the stranger, saying he wished much to hear 
of Percy Armstrong: could he tell him, did 
he see any thing of him at the last ? 

“ «Percy Armstrong,’ he interrupted, ‘the 
best and bravest! no one knew what he 
was till that awful day. We had been be- 
calmed for some days, the heat beyond ex- 
pression. One morning, that awfal 10th of 
August, something was evidently wrong; and 
soon the words were whispered from one 
to the other, “The ship is on fire.” The 
captain came pale as death to our colonel, 
and said, “ We have every hope of getting 
it under, but bring the women and children 



































































































































































































































































































A short time after, he came again, and said, 
“The fire is raging fiercer than ever ; it has 
now broken out among the stores. The 
boats are ready for lowering.” There was 
no hope; our men behaved splendidly ; and 
Percy, he was as calm as on parade. I saw 
him rush down for a child that its shrieking 
mother had been unable to save. I saw 
him hand it down to her in the boat, and 
heard her bless him for it. Then lots were 
drawn which of us should go in the boats. 
He was one of them; he might have been 
saved, if he had not been his own noble self. 
He saw another’s agony at being destined 
toremain inthe burning vessel. ‘*O God,” 
exclaimed the poor fellow, “my wife and 
children, what will becomeof them!” Percy 
Armstrong looked up to the blue sky above 
us for a moment, then in a calm, clear voice, 
“Take my place,” he said, ‘I have no one 
to love me; I shall never be missed.” 

“* Tn the selfish clinging to life that man 
wrung his hand with a “God bless you,” 
and followed into the boat. 

**¢T do not know how it was, but I seemed 
to see and hear every thing. I don’t think I 
had any idea of surviving. I scarcely remem- 
ber how I got intothe boat. Iknow I felt as 
if I would gladly have been one of those two 
hundred and eighty fine fellows who met 
death in the glorious way they did. They all 
came to help, handing us down water, and 
‘such things as we might want; and William 
Rowlands, a fine young fellow in my com- 
pany, son of my father’s gamekeeper, called 
out to me, ‘Captain Howard, sir, you'll 
get my poor old mother the pay that’s due 
to me; will you, sir? and tell her, sir, now 
when it’s come to this, I’m right glad I 
went to church with her that last Sunday, 
and if-I was to be on dry land again, 
I'd never go idling my Sundays, and doing 
the things I did do again—never, never ; 


and tell her I remember the text that last | 


Sunday: it was about the angels being glad 
when such as me repented, sir. I can’t say 
the words exact, but you'll tell her when 
you get back safo, as I hope to God you will, 
sir; and if you please, sir, tell her to give 
Jane Wilkins my love.” TI will, I will, my 
poor fellow,” I answered, “if I live; so help 
me God, I will.’’ 

“¢Then James Gray leant over; “ My 
wife, sir, will be in trouble: will you look to 
her, sir, when you get home again? and 
tell her Jim is getting old enough, and I’d 
like him to join the old Regiment; no one 
need be ashamed of it I hope, sir. You'll 
tell her we did our duty, and I hope she'll 
want for nothing. I’ve got her Bible here, 
sir, going with me where we're going ; God 
bless you, sir.” 
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on deck, and keep all as quict as possible.” | 


“Then Percy Armstrong spoke to me 
‘for the last time. ‘Howard, my dear fel. 
low, here’s my Prayer-Book for you; God 
bless you, we’re all steady.” He stood y 
quite firm; passed his hand through his 
hair, as he always did, do you remember? 
(oh, did I not remember so well !]—pointed 
to the blue heaven, ‘no sea theve,” he said, 

““¢T thought his face was like the face of 
an angel; then he turned away encouraging 
the men. 

“*We had to row hard to get the boats 
away from the burning ship; but the sea 
| was so calm, not a breath of wind, and such 
‘horror and awe among us all, not a word 
| was uttered, and we could hear the voices of 
| those left behind. I knew Percy’s voice as 
| he began the litany. I heard him say, “In 
ithe hour of death, and in the day of judg. 
‘ment;” then one deep full ery for merey 


| 


|echoed over our heads,‘‘ Good Lord, deliver 
| us 5” then came the fearful explosion, and 
| all was over.’ 

| fe stopped a moment; then he added, 
‘Poor fellow! those awful days of suffering 
and thirst and death. I read his Prayer. 
‘Book as I never read before. I would give 
it to some of his friends, if I could find one 
who loved him.’ 

| “T started forward then, ‘ Give it to me! 
oh, give it to me, for I did love him, and he 
‘loved me.’ 

| Look, Lucy,” and she opencd the fly- 
leaf. Under his name was written— 

“When the shore is won at last, 
Who will count the billows past.” 


|  Littlecourt, Sunday, April 20th, 1882.” 


“Tf you are with me at the last, let it go 
with me to my grave. Ilis note is in it; he 
|is so bound up in my mind with all that is 
‘good and holy, I like to keep it there. 

| feel now that we shall mect, please God, in 
heaven, where all misundersiandings will 
have passed away,— 





“* Where all will be ended, the hope, and the 
fear, and the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless un- 
satisfied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant 
anguish of patience,’ 
where love will be made perfect—‘ perfect 
through suffering.’ If less sorrow would 
| have sufficed for me, Lucy, less would have 
been sent. 
“ «Love weighs the cross of each in heaven,’ 


and sent me mine. Remember, Lucy dar- 
ling, do’nt let his book be taken from me; 
put it with me into my coffin.” 

“I will, aunty,” was all she said, with 
her arms round her neck as she kissed her. 





And she did. 
M. E. G. 





From Once a Week. 
STEER N.W. 


THE FIRST OFFICER’S STORY. 


AsouTt two years ago, I left the service. 
I was tired of it; and as I wanted some 
more exciting employment, I joined a whaler. 
We were unlucky —somehow, I bring no 
luck anywhere—and we were nearly empty. 
We were cruising up here to the north, and 
thinking of making for home, as the weather 
had changed: and the ice forms precious 
quick in those latitudes when it once be- 
gins. The captain naturally wanted to hang 
on to the last for the chance of another haul. 
One bright afternoon, just after eight 
bells, I made up the log, and took it to the 
captain’s cabin. I knocked at the door, and 
as nobody answered I walked in. I thought 
it odd the captain hadn’t answered me, for 
there he was, sitting at his desk, with his 
back to me, writing. Seeing he was em- 
loyed, I told him I had brought the log, 
aid it down on the table behind him, and 
as he made no answer, I walked out. Iwent 
on deck, and the first person I met was the 
captain. I was puzzled—I could not make 
out how he had got there before me. 
“How did you get up here?” I said; 
just left you writing in your cabin.” 
“T have not been in my cabin for the last 


“Ty 


half-hour,” the captain answered; but I 
thought he was chaffing, and I didn’t like it. 

“There was some one writing at your 
desk just now,” I said; “if it wasn’t you, 


ee had better go and see who it is. The 
og is made up. I have left it in your 
cabin, sir,” and with that I walked sulkily 
away. I~had no idea of being chaffed by 
the captain, to whom I had taken a dislike. 

“Mr. Brown,” said the captain, who saw 
Iwas nettled, “you must have been mis- 
taken, my desk is locked. But come—we’ll 
go down and see about it.” 

I followed the captain into the cabin. 
The log was on the table, the desk was 
closed, and the cabin was empty. The cap- 
tain tried the desk—it was locked. 

“You sec, Mr. Brown,” he said, laugh- 
ing, “you must have been mistaken, the 
desk is locked.” 

I was positive. ‘Somebody may have 
picked the lock,” I said. 

“ But they couldn’t have closed it again,” 
the captain suggested ; “ but to satisfy you, 
Iwill open it and see if the contents are 
safe, though there is not much here to tempt 
a thief.” 

_ He opened the desk, and there—stretched 
right across it—was a sheet of paper, with 
the words, “ Steer N.W.” written in an odd, 
cramped hand. 
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The captain looked at the paper, and then 
handed it to me. 

“You are right, Mr. Brown; somebody 
has been here. This is some hoax.” 

We sat there some time talking, and try- 

ing to guess what could be the object of such 
a joke,—if joke it was meant to be. Itried 
to identify the back of the man I had seen 
at the desk with that of any of the crew. I 
could not do it. It is true I had at first 
taken the man for the captain, but now 
points of difference suggested themselves. I 
had not looked very attentively at the figure, 
but still I was under the impression that the 
coat it had on was brown, and the hair, 
which appeared under the cap, seemed, as I 
remembered it, to have been longer and 
| whiter than the captain’s. There was only 
/one man on board who resembled in the 
|least the figure I had seen. I suggested to 
|the captain that it might have been old 
| Shiel, the boatswain. He did not like to 
| suspect’ the old man, who was a great favor- 
\ite; besides, what motive could he, or in- 
| deed any one else, have had in trying to 
| change the course of the vessel. : 
| Not to appear to suspect any one in par- 
| ticular, the captain determined to have up 
| all the crew. We had them up, one by one. 
| We examined them, and made all those who 
| could write, write ‘Steer N. W.,” but we 
gained no clue. One thing was very clear 
—it could not have been old Shiel, who was 
proved to have been forward at the time I 
was in the captain’scabin. The mystery re- 
mained unsolved. 

That evening I sat drinking my grog with 
the captain in his cabin. We were neither 
of us inclined to be talkative. I tried to 
think cf home, and the pleasure it would be 
to see old England again, but still, my 
thoughts always wandered back to that mys- 
terious writing. I tried to read, but I caught 
myself furtively peeping at the desk, ex- 
pecting to see the figure sitting there. 

The captain had not spoken for some 
time, and was sitting with his face buried 
in his hands. At last, he suddenly looked 
up, and said,— 

‘Suppose we alter her course to North- 
west, Mr. Brown ? ” 

I don’t know what it was ; I cannot hope 
to make you understand the feeling in my 
mind that followed those words; it was a 
sense of relief from a horrible nightmare. 
I was ashamed of the childish pleasure I 
felt, but I could not help answering eagerly, 
«Certainly; shall I give the order? ” 

I waited no longer, but hurried on deck 
and altered the course of the vessel. 

It was a clear frosty night, and as I looked 
at the compass before going below, I felt 
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strangely pleased, and caught mysclf chuck- 


ling and rubbing my hands; at what, Ican- | 


not say,—I dids’t know then, but a great 
weight had been taken off my mind. 

I went down to the cabin, and found the 
captain pacing up and down the small space. 
He stopped as I came in, and looking up, 
said, abruptly,— 

“Tt can do no harm, Mr. Brown.” 

“Tf this breeze continues,” I answered, 
“we can hold on for thirty hours or so, but 
then, I should think—” 

* But then—we shallfind ice. How’s the 
wind?” 
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-Inysterious warning, was the first thought 
that suggested itself to me. 

“«« She’s nipped bad, sir,” said old Shiel, 
who, with the rest of the crew, was anx- 
iously watching our new discovery. I was 
trying to make her out with the glass, when 
the flash of a gun, quickly followed by the 
report, proved that she had seen us. U 
went the flag, Union downwards. Weneeded 
no signal to know her distress. The captain 
, ordered the second officer off into the boat, 
; 1 watched him as he made his way over the 
ice with a few of the men towards the ship. 

They soon returned with eight of the ship’s 





crew. 


“Steady, North by East.” It was a dismal account they gave of 

We sat down and finished our grog. I) their situation. They might have sawed 
had the morning watch to keep next day. | their way out of the ice, but the ship was so 
I was too restless to sleep after it, so I kept injured that she could not have floated an 
on deck the whole of the day. Even that hour. The largest of their boats had been 
did not satisfy me. I was continually run- | stove in, the others were hardly seaworthy. 
ning up into the tops with my glass, but every | They were preparing, however, to take to 
time I came down disappointed. The cap-| them as a last resource when our welcome 
tain was as unquiet as myself. Something | arrival put an end to their fears. Another 
we expected to happen, but of what it was detachment was soon brought off, and the 
to be we could form no idea. The second ; captain with the remainder of his crew was 
officer, I believe, thought us both crazy ; in- | to follow immediately. 
deed, I often wondered, myself, at the state} I went down to my cabin, and tried to 
Iwas in. Evening came, and nothing had think over the singular fate which had made 
turned up. The night was bright, and the | us the preservers of this ship’s crew. I 
captain determined to carry on under easy | could not divest myself of the idea that some 
sail till morning. | supernatural agency was connected with that 

Morning came; and with the first gray | paper in the desk, and I trembled at the 


light I was on deck. It was bitterly cold. | thought of what might have been the conse- 
Those only who have seen them can form | quences if we had neglected the warning. 
an idea of the delicate tints of the morn- |The boat coming alongside interrupted my 


ing sky in those Northern Seas. But I was | reverie. In a few seconds I was on deck. 
in no humor to appreciate the beauties of| I found the captain talking to a fine old 
nature. There was a mist low down on the | sailor-like looking man, whom he introduced 
horizon: I waited impatiently for it to lift. |to me as Captain Squires. Captain Squires 
It lifted soon, and I could not be mistaken, shook hands with me, and we remained talk- 
—beyond it I could see the shimmer of ice. |ing some time. I could not keep my eyes 
I sent down to tell the captain, who came off his face; I had a conviction that I had 
on deck directly. seen him somewhere, where I could not tell. 
“Tt is no use, Mr. Brown,” he said ; “ you Every now and then Iseemed to catch at some 
must put her about.” clue, which vanished as soonastouched. At 
“Wait one moment,” I said; “wait one last he turned round to speak to some of his 
. . sas . . i ‘. 
moment, the mist is lifting more, it will be}men. I could not be mistaken—there was 
quite clear directly.” as ' the long white hair, the brown coat. He 
The mist was indeed lifting rapidly. Far | was the man I had seen writing in the cap- 
to the north and west we could see the ice |tain’s cabin! 
stretching away in one unbroken ficld. I; That evening the captain and I told the 
was trying to see whether there appeared | story,of the paper to Captain Squires, who 
any bonak to: the ice towards the hig when pon and “ ‘dienes = ea o our con- 
the captain, seizing my arm with one hand, | jectures. He was too thankful for his es- 
and pointing straight ahead with the other, | cape out of such imminent peril to question 
exclaimed,— ,, | the means by which it had been brought 
“G Ive a j hi . antal . , 
es gt wd ee ha - Pray i. ware — 8 ae ue 
< 1¢ mist hi - i , _ ain, oo i“ ~ abl A rs : vi ae 
ere, sure enough, abou iree_miles | original writing. There could be no dou 
ahead, was a ship seemingly firmly packed in| of it. It was in the same odd, cramped 
the ice. We stood looking at it in silence. | hand. Can any one solve the mystery ? 
There was some meaning after all in that A. H. 
& 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS FOR MARCH. 

Or noticeable facts in photography, one 
is that the exhibition of the Photographic 
Society is remarkably good, and that a fac- 
simile copy of Domesday Book is about to 
be taken under the direction of Colonel Sir 
H. James in the Photographic Office of the 
Ordnance Department at Southampton. We 
mentioned some time ago the process by 
which these copies could be taken and mul- 
tiplied, and would take leave to suggest that 
it should be applied to any of our national 
archives that show signs of decay. We 
have seen copies of ancient documents which 
are under the care of the Master of the 
Rolls, differing in no respect from the orig- 
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credible that the passage of heat should be 
stopped by something which is invisible. 
Similar results are obtained with sulphuric 
ether, and other kinds of gas, and Dr. Tyn- 
dall has tabulated them as a basis for fur- 
ther experiment. It should be explained 
that the heat-rays here in question are de- 
rived from an obscure, not an illuminated 
source—from, in fact, a small cistern of 
water kept at a boiling temperature. It is 
thought that meteorologists and astrono- 
mers will be able to turn these results to 
account when studying the phenomena of 
our own atmosphere, or that of remote plan- 
ets. 

The Proceedings of the American Geo- 
graphical Society contain interesting partic- 


inals, except that they are sound and fresh; | ulars concerning the arctic expeditions which 
and we may believe that Englishmen of the’ sailed last year from New London and Bos- 
future who will look back on our times; ton: Dr. Hayes, whose object was to search 
through as long a vista as we look back on | for the open Polar Sea which has long been 
the Conquest, will thank us for handing} supposed to exist in the highest circumpolar 
down to them a perfect image of William | latitudes, and which was seen by the Rus- 
the Norman’s wonderful book. sian explorer, Admiral Von Wrangell, in 

In a small work published at Paris, M.| one of his adventurous journeys, had writ- 
Testelin shows, while discussing the theory | ten from Upernavik that his prospects were 
of the formation of the photographic image, | encouraging, that he hoped to winter at 


that it is a physical, not a chemical effect, |Cape Fraser, Grinnell Land, latitude 79° 
dependent on well-known physical laws which | 42’, and then carry forward his equipments 
are recognizable in other phenomena. He | and provisions as far towards the pole as 


considers “ electric polarity” to be the ex- | anaes and there leave them, in readiness 
citing cause, and thus puts forth the ques-' for travelling-parties in the spring of the 
tion to undergo discussion by those photog- | present year, who are to push northwards, 
raphers who have most studied the effects | and, if possible, discover the mysterious sea, 
produced on their interesting operations by | Possibly, they might have a chance of get- 
cosmical or meteorological causes. ting to the pole. 

A subject which seems likely to have an| The other expedition is still more striking. 
important bearing in investigations of at-|Mr. C. F. Hall, a printer of Cincinnati, a 
mospheric phenomena, has been treated of | man of dauntless spirit, who has taken espe- 
by Dr. Tyndall in lectures before the Royal ! cial interest in recent arctic voyages, im- 
nstitution and Royal Society. Starting! pressed by the notion that Sir Leopold 
with some of the experiments made by the | M’Clintock has not exhausted the search for 
late Professor Melloni of Naples, he has ex- relics of Sir J obn Franklin’s unhappy party, 
rng the a of ee and “ sailed last June ina whaleship for Davis’ 
> remarkable results emonstrative oO Strait, where he intended to pass the winter 
the power possessed by certain transparent at Cumberland Inlet, in acclimatizing him- 
and impalpable media of absorbing or inter- | self, and acquiring, as far as possible, the 
cepting rays of heat. For instance, if olefi- | habits and language ofthe Esquimaux. This 
ant gas be placed between the source of heat | accomplished, he purposed starting in the 
and the galvanometer by which the amount spring with a boat, convertible at pleasure 
of heat is measured, an immediate check is into a sledge, accompanied by a few picked 
observable, and scarcely a trace of heat | natives and a good pack of dogs, for King 


passes. This result is the more surprising, 
because of the extreme transparency of the 





gas; and at first sight it appears hardly 


William Land; and having made certain 
explorations on the way, he will then devote 
himself to a careful and minute examination 











of the route taken by the crews of the Zrebus 
and Terror, including the mainland about 
the mouth of Great Fish River. By this 
means, employing two or three years if de- 
sirable, and sojourning, from time to time, 
among the natives, Mr. Hall hopes to hear 
of or discover every trace and relic which 
may yet remain of the Franklin expedition ; 
and we heartily wish him success. If, as we 
hope, he be alive and well, he is now prob- 
ably thinking of his start, and making prep- 
arations. Excepting natives, he anticipated 
being quite alone, and he will need courage 
and endurance to carry him through his self- 
imposed task in so desolate a region, and to 
sustain him until he shall return to the shore 
of Davis’ Strait, to watch for some whaler 
that will give him a voyage home. Should 
Mr. Parker Snow persist in his intention of 
exploring the same country, he may now 
calculate on meeting with a companion. 
The culture of the vine is becoming more 
and more an object of attention in North 
America: the Academy of Science at St. 
Louis, Missouri, has published an able paper 
thereupon, in which it is shown that there 
are, in the southern parts of that state, along 
the banks of the Osage, the Niangua, and 
in. lands bordering on the Missouri River, 
5,000,000 acres of soil excellent for vine- 
yards. It is a limestone region, and bears 
wild-grapes of good quality, and if we may 
judge from a lithographic drawing, has a 
striking resemblance to the scenery of the 
Rhine. The author of the paper shows that 
this extent of acres equals that of the grape- 
bearing districts of France, and that if 
planted with vines, it would employ 2,000,000 
people, and yield 1,000,000,000 gallons of 
wine annualiy, worth 500,000,000 dollars. 
Besides the money value, there might be a 
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promotion of sobriety, by the substitution 
of pure grape-juice for the villainous com. 
pounds so largely sold in the States as wine 
and brandy. 

Some of our readers will be interested in 
learning that agricultural improvement is 
not neglected in the United or (Dis-united) 
States, as appears from an official Report, 
which is published in the form of a stout oc- 
tavo; the results are given of the operations 
carried on in the government experimental 
and propagating garden at Washington; 
fertilizers are treated of, breeds of sheep, 
plants used for food by man, the culture of 
vegetable fibre, and, for the benefit of the 
agricultural population, there is a well-writ- 
ten chapter on the best way of building farm- 
houses, and how to inhabit them without the 
slovenliness that too often appears in back- 
woods’ dwellings. Acclimatization of ani- 
mals and breeding of fish are largely no- 
ticed ; and we commend to the attention of 
our newly formed Acclimatization Society, 
a passage concerning the golden-breasted 
agami of South America. “It is a bird,” 
says St Hilaire, “that has the instinct and 
the fidelity of the dog ; it will lead a flock of 
poultry, or even a flock of sheep, by which 
it will make itself obeyed, although it is not 
larger than a chicken. It is not less useful 
in the poultry-yard than in the field; it 
maintains order there, protects the weak 
against the strong, stands by young chickens 
and ducks, and divides among them their 
food, from which it keeps away others, and 
which, itself will not even touch. No ani- 
mal, perhaps, is more easily taught, or nat- 
urally more attached to man.” The society 
might, moreover, inquire for that Siamese 
bean, named 4o-fao, which contains so much 
caseine that it can be made into cheese. 





LAYMAN OFFICIATING AS DEACON AT Mass. 
—In the life of Urban V., in the Biographie Uni- 
verselle, it is stated that when the Emperor 
Charles IV. came to Rome in 1368, at the re- 
quest of that pope, he crowned the empress on 





All Saints’ Day at mass. The writer proceeds : 
‘“‘L’empereur y remplissait la fonction de diacre, 
mais il ne lut point l’évangile, ce qu'il ne pou- 
vait faire que le jour de Noél.” Is there any 
authority for this statement ?—otes and Queries. 
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From the Spectator. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF GERALD 

MASSEY.* 

A NEw edition of the Poetical Works of 
Gerald Massey, the son of the canal boat- 
man in Herts, and himself successively silk- 
mill worker, errand-boy, and journalist, will 
be welcomed by the less fastidious readers 
of poetry. Those who sympathize with fine 
feelings and delicate susceptibilities, who 
delight in profuse imagery and florid dic- 
tion, will assuredly find much in this volume 
which they will regard, and which in some 
sense they will rightly regard, as poetry. 
But those who demand imaginative concep- 
tion, who require, first, that the poet have 
something to sing, and then that he sing it 
with purity, simplicity, and proportion, will 
not find here the poetry which they seek. 
Mr. Massey is not an original writer. He is 
scarcely a copyist indeed, but he reproduces, 
perhaps unconsciously, the impressions which 
the poetry he admires have left on his sensi- 
tive nature. In the very first page of his 
book we read,— 

“When Danaé-earth bares all her charms, 
And gives the God her perfect flower—” 
surely an echo of a line in The Princess, 
“Now lies the Earth all Danaé to the stars.” 
In fact, the whole of the * Ballad of Babe 
Christabel,” from which these verses are 
taken, perpetually suggests its great pre- 
cursor, the In Memoriam of Tennyson, which 
we cannot~ but regard as, in this instance, 
the immediate source of inspiration to Mr. 
Massey’s muse. We are far, however, from 
saying that this very poem is not instinct 
with beautiful thoughts and fancies clothed 
in melodious language. For instance,— 

“When beauty walks in bravest dress, 
And, fed with April’s mellow showers , 


The earth laughs out with sweet May-flowers, 
That flush for very happiness ; 
“ And Puck his web of wonder weaves 
0’ nights, and nooks of greening gloom 
Are rich with violets that bloom 
In the cool dark of dewy leaves.” 


In this last verse the picturesque expression 
of “greening gloom” would be more ad- 
mired if it did not remind us of the “ green- 
ing gleam” of one of Mr. Tennyson’s fine 


psalms. And a little below, Mr. Gerald’s 
“Song like a spirit sits i’ the trees” is too 


* The Poetical Works of Gerald Massey, Anew 
edition with illustrations. Published by Routledge, 
arne, and Routledge. 
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like the greater poet’s ‘‘ The lark became a 
sightless song” for us to feel satisfied that 
it is not a resetting of the same thought. 
Perhaps Mr. Massey’s best poem is that 
which idealizes a sad experience, ‘‘ The 
Mother’s Idol Broken.” It is graceful and 
touching; and once at least nobly pathetic. 


“This is a curl of our poor ‘ Splendid’s’ hair ! 
A sunny burst of rare and ripe young gold,” 
is a true and natural introduction to the 
‘‘ babe-wanderings and little tender ways,” 
to “the wee wax face that gradually with- 
drew and darkened into the great cloud of 
death,” to the three words of human speech 


“One for her mother, one for me, and one 
She crowed with for the fields and open heaven. 
That last she sighed with a sweet farewell 
pathos 
A minute ere she left the house of life, 
To come for kisses never any more. 


And there our darling lay in coffined calm : 

Beyond the breakers and the moaning now! 

And o’er her flowed the white eternal peace: 

The breathing miracle into silence passed : 

Never to stretch wee hands, with her dear 
smile 

As soft as light-fall on unfolding flowers : 

Never to wake us crying in the night: * 

Our little hindering thing forever gone, 

In tearful quiet now we might toil on. 

All dim the living lustres motion makes ! 

No life-dew in the sweet cups of her eyes, 

Naught there of our poor ‘Splendid’ but her 

brow.” 

We doubt if Mr. Massey has written any 
thing better than that. His “ Craigbrook 
Castle ” is often musical, and is prodigally 
fanciful. Fancy indeed is his most prominent 
attribute. The third section of the poem last 
mentioned contains a succession of mental 
coruscations that dazzle, rather than delight, 
‘‘the wondering eyes of men.” 

Of Mr. Massey’s political poems we say 
nothing. He dces not value them highly 
himself, retaining them only “as memorials 
of the past, as one might keep some worn- 
out garment because he had passed through 
the furnace in it.” One or two of his rhym- 
ing compositions are slightly humorous, 
that for example about the lion who “ shook 
his incredulous head, and wagged his du- 
bious tail.” There is one, too, on England 
and an illustrious living personage, which, 
without going the whole way with the sar- 
castic poet, we can read with some degree 
of satisfaction. It begins,— 
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“There was a poor old woman once, a daughter 

of our nation, 

Before the Devil’s portrait stood in ignorant 
adoration. 

‘You ’re bowing down to Satan, ma’am,’ said 
some spectator civil, 

‘Ah sir, it’s best to be polite, for we may go 
to the Devil, 

Bow, bow, bow, 

We may go the Devil, so it s just as well to 

bow.’ ” 


The edition of Mr. Gerald Massey’s poems 
from which we are now quoting contains a 
biographic sketch, which is not without in- 
terest, and the poet’s own preface to the 
third issue of “Babe Christabel.” This 
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poem, as now published, thus appears for 
the fourth time—a proof of the author's 
popularity. If we admire his productions 
less than others, it is that our standard is 
higher than that of others. Let Mr. Massey 
write more slowly, take more pains with his 
versification, be less with Queen Mab, and 
dwell more among the great central facts of 
human life, with its perennial joys and 
griefs, and we shall not be backward to ree- 
ognize his superiority. But let us have no 


more ‘stars and flowers,” no more “ Titan 
pulses” and “purple rondures.” The high- 
est poetry can afford to dress plainly. 





“Spun” EQUIVALENT TO “ PLucKkT.” — 
When a man has failed in his examination at 
Woolwich, he is said to be “spun,” as in the 
Universities he is said to be “ pluckt.” What is 
the origin of the former term? The latter is 
well known. A. B. M. 


[Spunt in provincial English is spurned, and 
hence may be viewed as equivalent to rejected. 
Can it be in this sense that a person rejected at 
a competitive examination is said to be spun? 

“Spunt, Spurned. Suffolk.” —Halliwell. 

“Spunt, part. p. Spurned. Suff’’— Wright. 

Spun for plucked is a term not restricted to 
any one of our great schools of learning, but is 
now very gencrally employed in the elegant ver- 
nacular of Young England. 

We may as well add that “getting toko,” a 
phrase used at schools when a youug gentleman 
receives corporal correction, is apparently a 
sportive allusion to the Italian “tocco,” a stick, 
wand, or twig (properly, the stick used at schools 
in pointing to the letters of the alphabet, from 
It. toceare). Cf. in Fr. and Romance, “toc,” a 
blow. “Tan tost qu’es feritz d’un toc:”— 
“ Aussitot qu’il est frappé d’un coup.” ]—Notes 
and Queries. 


Sorar Ecripses.—I send you extracts from 
Motte’s Abridgment of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, 1700 to 1720, which would appear to 
relate to the “rose color,” “corona,” and 
beads,” which have excited so much interest 
in solar eclipses of late years. These passages 
in the Zransactions may perhaps not have come 
under the cye of some of your readers, and may 
therefore interest them. 

“ At Bern Capt. Stannyan observed, May, 





1706, on the sun’s ‘ getting out of the eclipse, 
that it was preceded by a blood-red streak of 
light from its left limb, which continued not 
longer than six or seven seconds of time.’ 

“In April, 1715, Dr. Halley observed, dur- 
ing an eclipse, ‘that about two minutes before 
the total immersion, the remaining portion of 
the sun was reduced to a very fine horn, whose 
extremities seemed to lose their acutencss and 
to become round, like stars. And for the space 
of about a quarter of a minute, a small piece 
of the southern horn of the eclipse seemed to 
be cut off from the rest, like an oblong star:’ 
and which he attributes to inequalities of the 
moon’s surface. ‘A few seconds before the sun 
was all hid, there discovered itself round the 
moon a luminous ring, about a digit in breadth 
—of a pale whiteness or pearl color, and a little 
tinged with the colors of the Iris,’ ete. ‘ Dur- 
ing the whole time of the total eclipse, I kept 
my telescope constantly fixed on the moon,’ ete. 
‘I found there were perpetual flashes of light, 
which seemed for a moment to dart out from 
behind the moon—now here, now there, on all 
sides ; but more especially the western side, be- 
fore the emersion, and about two or three sec- 
onds before it. On the same western side, where 
the sun was just coming out, along and very 
narrow streak of dusky but strong red light 
seemed to color the dark edge of the moon,’ ete, 
ete.”—Motte’s Abridgment, pp. 268, 273, 274., 
vol. i., from 1700 to 1720.—Notes and Queries. 


Knicuts Too Fat to Ripr.—“ In the oldest 
order of knighthood, a knight who became too 
fat to ride was rightly deprived of his spurs,” 
p. 22.—The Art of Riding, London, 1710, 12mo. 

Which order, if any ?—Notes and Queries. 





